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Lecture XIII. 


Rape, (concluded.) Physical Signs of Rape 
committed on an Adult. Marks of Violence. 
When the Rape is Fatal to Life. Rape, 
without Consciousness in the Female, during 
Sopor, Sleep, or Fainting. Subsequent 
Pregnancy no Proof of Acquicscence in the 
Female. Rape after Forcible Marriage. 
Principal objects of Inquiry in every Charge 
of Rape.-—Sicxs or Preanancy anv De- 
LIVERY. Difficulty, of the Investigation. 
The most usual Occasions of the Inquiry ; 
Feigned and Concealed Pregnancy ; Plea of 
Pregnancy in Bar of Execution. Circum: 
stances which render Pregnancy improbable ; 
Youth, and Age ; Anomalies of the Cata- 
menia; Pregnancy masked, Concealment 
of Birth. Suspension of the Menstrual Dis- 
charge, attended by Constitutional Changes, 
as a Sign of Pregnancy. Conditions simu- 
lating Pregnancy. Absence of the Cata- 
menia, and existence of Nausca and Vom- 
iting, and Saliration, as Signs. 


GENTLEMEN :—Having endeavoured to in- 
form you of all the circumstances connected 
with investigations respecting the crime of 
rape, committed on the body of a virgin, I 
hare now to proceed to the next subject of 
our inquiry, namely, — 

2. The investigation of the physical signs, 
which enable us to deliver an opinion when 
rape has been perpetrated on the body of a 
female who has, already, been the subject of 
sexual intercourse. 

In all ‘such cases the evidence can only 
be obtained from an examination of the per- 
son of the accuser; but it must be recollect- 
ed that the law defines rape to be, the carnal 
knowledge of a woman (when an adult) 
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against her will. Now, in the case of a 
married woman, or of a prostitute, the marks 
of violence must be so obvious that they 
cannot be mistaken. The bruises may ar- 
pear, but in examining them we must take 
into account the relative strength of the 
parties, the condition of the femaie, whether 
she was sober or intoxicated, or drugged by 
narcotics, or weakened by disease: under 
all of which circumstances a man might 
commit a rape on an adult. 

In a charge of rape, therefore, brought 
forward by a married woman, or by a pros- 
titute, how is the truth to be ascertained? 
In the first place, if the relative bodily 
strength of the parties be nearly alike, or if 
the muscular powers of the female be con- 
siderable, the charge must be viewed with 
great suspicion. In the second place, if 
great resistance has been made, although 
the labia, the’ ny mph, and fourchette, be not 
injured, yet we shall find that the thighs, 
the arms, the sides, and other parts of the 
bedy, bear evidence of the violence em- 
ployed. Such marks never occur when the 
intercourse is amicable. The evidence of 
the violence only is necessary, nor is it re- 
quisite that the degree of it should be great. 
It is true that fear, that the dread of death, 
and other circumstances, may induce a 
woman to yield without much resistance, 
but, in this case, the character of the accu- 
ser, or proofs of the imbecility of her mind, 
must be examined; for in such a case the 
accuser is in the condition of an infant, and 
this must be taken into consideration before 
an opinion be hazarded. The age, the stature, 
and the proportions of the genital organs, 
also, in the accused party, must be minutely 
investigated, as a man in advanced age is 
not likely to be able to force a healthy 
female above fifteen years of age; nor will 
many marks of violence be found on the 
female organs, if the accuser has been accus- 
tomed to sexual intercourse. 

If the death of the female has been the 
consequence of the violence employed in 
perpetrating a rape, the testimony of the 
woman is lost, as to the fact of consent, 
which, in such cases, may be alleged by the 
accused, and which has obtained the ac- 
quittal of the accused. —e in the case of 
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AuranaM TrHornton, who was tried both 
for a rape and marder on the body of Mary 
AsurorD, the accused escaped on this plea; 
but although all the evidence contradicted 
the idea of consent, yet the death of the fe- 
male rendered it impossible to convict him of 
rape. In such cases, the only evidence can 
be obtained from the post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body. If the female be reported 
to have beena virgin, the condition not only 
of the external parts of the organs of gene- 
ration, but of the internal parts also, must 
be carefully examined, and noted down at 
the time. The conditon of the labia, the 
nymphew, the clitoris, the vagina, and the 
fourchette, is of the utmost importance, as 
much so, indeed, as the fact whether the 
hymen appears, if present, to have been 
forcibly ruptured; whether any fluid be 
found in the vagina, and of what kind; or 
the condition of the os uteri, and that of 
the ovaria. 

In every case, whether the female be re- 
ported a virgin or not, we should examine 
carefully the state of the mouth, which is 
often injured by stufling handkerchiefs into 
it to prevent crying out; indeed, every part 
of the body should be examined, as every 
part is liable to be bruised in all cases in 
which the resistance has been considerable. 
If before death a declaration has been made 
by the sufferer, this may be read in evidence, 
if it was made upon oath ; but an oath is not 
necessary if the female believed that she 
was dying when she made the declaration. 
From the highly-excited state of the mind in 
such cases, much caution is requisite in 
taking declarations; it is the business of a 
medical man to distinguish between the 
ravings of delirium and simple truth. 


A question arises, can arape be committed 
without the knowledge of the female who 
has been violated ?’—This might be supposed 
to be possible in three ways :—Ist, during 
the stupefaction caused either by intoxica- 
tion from strong liquors, or from narcotic 
drugs; 2ndly, duringa fit ofepilepsy ; 3rdly, 
as has been supposed possible, during sleep. 

1. The facility of the perpetration of the 
crime when the female is under the influence 
of iutoxication, or of narcotic drugs, cannot 
be doubted, and cases of this kind are on 
record, In 1831 a gentleman was tried for 
a rape, and convicted solely in consequence 
of the impression made on the minds of the 
jury, that some soporific had been ad- 
ministered by him to the young lady who 
was the subject of his brutality, and by 
means of which he was enabled to effect 
his purpose.—( Dublin Morning Post, April 
20, 1831.) 

2. I am not aware that any instance is on 
record of rape having been committed during 
the sleep attendant on a fit of epilepsy : 
such a case, however, is not impossible. 


3. The Faculty of Leipsic gave an opinion, 
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that a rape might be committed on the body 
of a virgin during natural sleep; but, not- 
withstanding this opinion, the general idea 
is, that sucha circu re is i sible, 
and, indeed, we might suppose that no sleep 
could be so sound as to admit of such an 
act. But, although this be admitted, yet 
it has been, on the other hand, contended, 
that it is possible to have carnal knowledge 
of a woman who has been long accustomed 
to sexual intercourse, although this could 
not occur toa virgin. I am somewhat scep- 
tical even on this point, whatever may be 
the circumstances or condition of the female, 
unless she have been stupified by opium, or 
by some other narcotic, or be rendered in- 
sensible by intoxication. In this case, if 
the female be a virgin, the physical signs in 
evidence of the crime are the same as in 
ordinary cases ; or it may be proved by the 
occurrence of pregnancy, the term of which 
corresponds with the periodof the supposed 
assault. In delicate and very timid females, 
fainting may be the consequence of the at 
tack, in the first instance ; and in this state 
the crime may be perpetrated without the 
knowledge of the female; but in every case 
in which it is alleged that the ignorance of 
the assault must be taken as an apology for 
non-resistance in the female, there is much 
cause for some degree of scepticism ; and 
the medical man ought to be more than com- 
monly vigilant in investigating every fact 
connected with the charge. 

With respect to the last question to be 
considered respecting this crime, whether 
pregnancy, after alleged rape, is to be re- 
garded as a proof of acquiescence in the 
female, I believe that one answer only can 
be given, which is, that such a circumstance 
cannot be a proof, either negative or affir- 
mative, of the allegation of rape. If the 
sexual congress be completed, there is no 
reason why a female, under such circum- 
stances, should not conceive ; at least, there 
is none that Iam aware of; and the fact is 
well known that violated females have con- 
ceived, even when the violation had not 
taken place when they were under the in- 
fluence of narcotics, intoxication, or fainting. 
This might be regarded as asuflicieut proof, 
but ingenious arguments have been brought 
forward by several medical jurists to prove 
the contrary ; and you may regard it as ex- 
traordinary that I should advocate the side 
which I have chosen, when I am so strong 
an advocate against believing in the perpe- 
tration of rape, if due resistance be made, 
on account of the effect produced on the 
mind of the violater, and the influence of 
mind in the act of coition, But I am equally 
satisfied that the female is a passive agent, 
as far as mind is concerned, and that con- 
ception would follow the introduction of the 
male semen into the uterus by whatever 
manner effected. We know that Spa.tan- 
ZANI impregnated a bitch by injecting the 
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semen of a dog, by means of a syringe, into 
the ,vagina; and that this has, also, been 
effected in the human species. Indeed, there 
is no reason why the same effect should not 
follow the same process in the human animal 
as in quadrupeds. It may be argued, that 
as nature does nothing in vain, the high gra- 
tification felt by the female as well as by 
the male, must be intended to secure that 
connection which is requisite for perpetuat- 
ing the species. I admit the fact; and it is 
possible that in every case of successful 
rape, when the act of coition has proceeded 
to a certain extent, some degree of pleasur- 
able feeling is excited, however great the 
abhorrence of the female may be to the act 
and to the violater; but still this does not 
add to the weight of the opinion that such 
a circumstance is a necessary ingredient in 
the function of conception. It is certain 
that women have been vivlated in a state of 
asphyxia, and have become pregnant; and 
if there was only one case of this kind on 
record, joined to the analogy of Srautan- 
ZANI'S experiments, it would be sufficient to 
authorise the conclusion, that preguancy is 
no bar to the truth of a charge of rape. The 
English Jaw anciently admitted that preg- 
nancy destroyed the validity of the accusa- 
tion; but it is now legally acknowledged, 
that there is no foundation for that opinion, 
either in nature or in law; and it is the law 
of England that pregnancy is not to be re- 
garded in a plea against a charge of rape. 
A curious ijlustration of this fact I shall 
have soon to mention to you. A girl, the 
servant of an inn, who was ino a state of 
nataral sleep, was ravished by a post-boy, 
who found herasleep on a rug in the parlour 
of the inn. The girl conceived, and bore a 
child, without any consciousness that she had 
had sexual intercourse; and the fact was 
only discovered by the father coming for- 
ward and acknowledging his offspring. 

It only remains for me to say, that if a 
woman be forced into a marriage, and the 
husband know her carnally, by force and 
against her will, it is rape in the eye of the 
law, and subjects the ravisher to the ordi- 
nary penalty. In this case it is evident that, 
if the woman be a virgin, the same appear- 
ances must be looked for as in an ordinary 
instance of rape. 

In the investigation of erery case, the fol- 
lowing are the principal objects of inquiry: 

1. First, the time, place, hour, and all 
circumstances connected with the assault, 
should be accurately noted. 

2. The age, strength of body, state of 
health, and general character of the accused, 
and also of the accuser. 

3. The situation in life, the education, en- 
ergy of mind, and previous intimacy of the 
parties. 

4. The proofs of coition having taken 
place, whether voluntary or by force, should 
be carefully put down in writing. 
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4. The external and visible marks of vio- 
lence. 

6. If any appearances of disease display 
themselves, it is of great importance to 
ascertain whether those be recent, or have 
existed for some time, and at the same time 
to determine whether the accused party have 
a similar disease, or, if it be not recent, to 
ascertain whether the accused laboured 
under the samc disease at the period of the 
alleged rape having occurred, 

7. In the examination of cases of this 
kind a medical witness should be prepared 
to state the results of his own practice only, 
and what he has observed, and not permit 
either prejudice, on the one hand, or a feel- 
ing of commisseration, however praire- 
worthy, on the other, to influence, in the 
smallest degree, his judgment in the investi- 
gation of the case. 


The next subject, Gentlemen, to which I 
have to direct your attention, namely, the 
signs of pregnancy and delivery, whenever 
these become objects of medico-legal exami- 
nation. These inquiries impose upon the 
medical practitioner a duty the most delicate 
in whichhe can be possibly engaged. He has 
to bear in recollection that the honour and 
reputation of one or other of the parties are 
implicated; and, in some instances, even 
life may be involved in the charge, or the 
defence set up, and, consequently, the re- 
sponsibility must always be great. 

So far as the honour of a female is con- 
cerned, I need not say that too much care 
cannot be taken to preserve it unsullied ; 
but whilst we must admit the general high 
moral attributes of woman, it would be idle 
to deny that, when the barriers of morality 
are broken down in her mind, the prior high 
standard of her moral attributes only tends 
to sink her to a lower point in iniquity than 
that to which men usually fall under similar 
circumstances. Hence it is impossible to 
fix the limits whieh bound the frauds and 
impositions practised by women who are 
abandoned enough to commence them for 
interested purposes. They are aware that 
the very attempt has thrown them out of the 
rank of modest and discreet women, and 
that they never can regain the character 
which they hare forfeited ; consequently, 
rather than lose the object which has urged 
them to venture upon a system of deceit, 
they will risk every evil and brave every 
obloquy, with the certainty of destruction 
before them, rather than abandon the object 
of their pursuit. 

I mention these facts to show you, Gent'e- 
men, the difficult situation in which medical 
men are placed in such inquiries, and the 
strong obstacles that oppose their acquiring 
an accurate and a true history of any case 
of this description, involving the interests of 
a female. 

The most common rr in which preg- 
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nancy may become the subject of medico- 
legal inquiry are the following :— 

1. A designing female may feign preg- 
nancy, in order either to obtain money, or to 
induce marriage,—a fraud which can only 
be defeated by proper inquiries ; such a 
case is sometimes found connected with 
those instances of seduction, in which a 
parent sues for damages for loss of the ser- 
viees of a child. 

2. A widow may feign pregnancy, in 
order to forward a desire of defeating the 
claims of a presumptive heir to her late 
husband's estate, by imposing a suppositious 
heir in his stead ; in this case the presump- 
tive heir may demand a writ de ventre in- 
spiciende ; and if the widow be found with 
child, he has the power to keep her under 
proper restraint till she is delivered; but, 
although she be declafed not pregnant, yet 
if she bring forth a child forty weeks from 
the death of her husband, the presumptive 
heir will again lose the estate. 

3. Attempts may be made to conceal 
preguancy by unmarried females, in order 
to enable them to cover their disgrace by 
destroying their offspring. 





4. A fraud may be committed by feigning 
pregnancy, namely, a strange child may be 
imposed upon a husband. A remarkable 
instance of this is recorded in Branca 
Carttta, the mistress of the Prince of 
Tuscany, to gratify the wish of the Prince 
to have an heir. 





5. A woman, if condemned to die, may 
put in a plea of pregnancy in bar of execu- 
tion; and if this be found to be the case, 
the execution of the sentence is stayed until 
after her delivery. With respect to this 
last case [I may now remark, that the law 
directs that the truth of the pregnancy shall 
be determined by a jury of twelve discreet 
matrons, who si.al! examine into the truth 
of the allegation; and if the pregnancy be 
found to exist, the verdict must be guick 
with child, for as the staying of the execcu- 
tion is in favorem prolis, the simple fact of 
being pregnant is not sufficient to satisfy 
the law. The child must be alive in the 
womb; and if this referred merely to the 
fact of the woman carrying a living or a dead 
child, it would be proper; but the law, 
besides this, has reference to the old doctrine 
respecting quickening ; il supposes, errone- 
eusly, that a woman may be with child, and 
yet the child may not be quick, although it 
has not died inthe womb. To stay execu- 
tien, the woman must not be barely with 
child, but the child must be alire in the 
womb. This was also the law of ancient 
Rome—“ Quod pragnantis mulieris dam- 
natw poena differatur, quoad pariat.”” When 
such a plea is set up in England, the sheriff 
is commanded to take the prisoner into a 
private room, and to empaunel a jury of 








matrons, to try and examine whether she be 
quick with child or not.* 

The absolute necessity of proper examiners 
is demonstrated by the details of errors 
which have been fallen into, when the 
matrons rested on their own judgment. In 
the writings of AMprose Pare, Mariceavx, 
Deveaux, and many other authors, cases 
are noticed in which the most afflicting mis- 
takes have occurred. Women have been 
executed in this state, even after examina- 
tion had been made into the fact, and the 
mistake discovered only in the dissecting- 
room, A case of this kind is mentioned by 
Riotan, who dissected the woman, and 
found a child of five months in the womb, 
althongh she had been examined both by 
surgeons and midwives. MavRicCEAUX men- 
tions another case, that occurred in Paris in 
1666, where the child was four months old. 
The mistake had originated from the woman 
having continued to menstruate. 

In preparing ourselves for these inves- 
tigations, it is necessary that we should be 
fully aware of the signs of pregnancy, in 
every stage of its progress, both as these 
affect the system generally, and as they 
eect the uterine organs. Before proceeding 
to describe the signs which indicate the 
existence of pregnancy, a few circumstances 
present themselves to our notice, which 
ought to be discussed. 

The age of the female who is supposed or 
alleged to be pregnant ought to be first 
inquired into. If she be a native of this 
couniry, and under the usual age of puberty, 
unless there be proofs that she has already 
menstruated, it would be idle, in Europe, to 
proceed to an examination; but, if menstre- 
ation have occurred, the examinationshoald 
be proceeded with, as we know that many 
accidental causes, such as constitution, 
education, and habits of life, may accelerate 
the perfecting of the generative organs, so 
as to fit them for the function of conception 
long before the ordinary period. La Mortre 
delivered a girl who had not completed her 
thirteenth year. Sir E. Home notices a 
similar case, and even one in which the 
mother was only twelve years of age. But 
these cases are exceptions to the general 
rule ; and it rarely happens that women are 
mothers before fifteen years of age in 
Europe. Dr, Montcomery detailsa case of 
twins in a lady of fifteen. The simple cir- 
cumstance of menstruation, if beyond the 
usual age, may also be regarded as no bar 
to examination, for several instances are 
recorded in which women who had never 
menstruated have become pregnant. Sir E. 
Home published a case of this kind in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1817; and a 
remarkable instance of a woman who had 
borne eight sons, and yet had never men- 
struated, is mentioned by Low, in his work 
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entitled Theatrum Medico-Juridicum, “ Ego 
habui amicam laudabilis temperamenti et 
complexionis, qux octo filias tulit conse- 
quenter; id est, omni anno unum ; nunquam 
tamen visa una gutta savguinis menstrui.* 
If the female have recently arrived from a 
tropical climate, she may become pregnant 
at the period at which she might have 
become a mother had she remained in her 
native country ; consequently, this must be 
keptinremembrance, Intreating of puberty, 
I mentioned several instances of very carly 
pregnancy, and such occurrences are not 
upfrequent in tropical climates. For the 
same reason, if the woman be of an advanced 
age,an examination may be supposed to be 
unnecessary ; but many instances have been 
recorded of women bearing children long 
after the period at which conception com- 
monly ceases totake place. Thus, Votvsivs 
Sarurninus was born when CoRNELIA was 
sixty-two years of age; Hatter has re- 
corded two cases of late pregnancies, in one 
the woman was sixty-three, in the other 
seventy. Bartnotevew Mosse,in his report 
to parliament of the Dublin Lying-in Hos- 
pital, mentions four women who, were in 
their fifty-first year, and one fifty-four, when 
delivered. In May, 1816, Mrs. Asniry, 
wife of Jonn AsuLey, grazier, at Firsby, 
was delivered of twins at fifty-four years of 
age. 

I knew a case of a lady who had been 
married fourteen years, and did not become 
pregnant until her forty-eighth year, when 
she was delivered of a healthy girl. Dr. 
Lasatr, of Dublin, mentions a case in 
which the lady was not married until she 
was forty, she had no child for ten years, 
when she conceived at fifty, fer the first 
time, and gave birth to a living child after 
a difficult labour. Capvuroy, who quotes 
several extraordinary cases, says it was 
generally believed in Paris, that a woman 
in Rue de la Harpe bore a daughier at sixty- 
three, and nursed the infant. Other cases 


sixty; they returned again at the age of 
seventy-five, and continued until she was 
ninety-nine years of age. Other cases in 
which examination has been supposed un- 
hecessary, or under which mistakes may be 
readily committed, are those in which 
irregular states of the menstrual discharge 
occur, at above forty years of age. A woman 
may have apparently ceased to menstruate, 
and yet pregnancy may supervene. Cases 
of women labouring under dropsy have been 
recorded, ia which pregnancy existed at 
the same time; this has even happened 
when the age of the female was very great. 
Capuron mentions an instance of a Venetian 
woman, who was treated by a physician for 
dropsy, but who proved pregnant, and was 
delivered of a child in her sixtieth year. 
In these cases the motion of the foetus 
cannot be readily ascertained, in which 
case concealed pregnancy might be unsus- 
pected, and a crime committed with im- 
punity. 

Although concealment of the birth of a 
childis not now considered to be murder, in 
the eye of the law, yet it is still a punish- 
able offence. 

Having settled th 
us now inquire into the si 

It is easy to conceive 











orgasm of which conception is the result, 
must be succeeded by many important 
changes in the constitation, and it is from 
these that our judgment must drawn, 
especially in the early periods of this state. 

1. The first, and the most decisive, ina 


young and healthy woman, is the suspension 
of the menstrua 
ance is accompanied wit! 
tability of the nervous 
erratic pains, too 
sickness i } 
symptom which ofter 
ing extent, and obstinately resists every 
means employed for its relief. When this 
menstrual suppression is caused by preg- 
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preceeds to an alarm- 


of a similar kind might be referred to, but | nancy, it is accompanied, genera 


these are sufficient to illustrate the fact. 
The inference to be drawn from a knowledge 





febrile disposition, depre I 
languor in the expression of the countenance, 
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of these anomalies in both limits is, that we | drowsiness, occasional vertigo; sometimes 
should not reject the opportunity of personal | reddish blotches appear on the face a d 


examination, even when the female is com- | neck ; 
paratively too young to conceive, or when | depraved or fickle, emac! 


sometimes ocdema; the appetite is 
] tion is a common 
: ,] +} 


she is of an advanced age, provided, in the | occurrence, and this is eccompanied either 


one case, the catamenia has made its ap-| with costiveness or diarrhoea. Put this 


pearance, in the other, 


hat it has not|suppesition cannot, even in the case of a 


ceased. The catamenia may, nevertheless, | healthy and usually regular female, alway 


disappear for a time, and reappear at some | be regarded as an infallible sicn of preg- 
future period, as in a case detailed by M.| nancy; the periodical disc! ay 


narce Mma} be 
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Marc in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Médi-| suppressed, and be accompanied, also, by 
cales, The woman had her first child at] many of the symptoms which I have ennme- 
forty-seven years of age, and her seventh at | rated, and yet pregnancy not exist. Prinoc 


sixty; she was not regular until she attained | asserts, 
her twentieth year; the merses left her} beyond the third month, and, the inc 





hat if the suppression proceed 
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proof can be required of the existence of 
pregnancy. The nausea and vomiting also 
diminish as the other symptoms i.crease, 
when it is caused by sympathy of the 
stomach with the state of the uterus con- 
sequent on conception; but it is the result 
of amenorrhoea, or a morbid suppression ; 
it is at first slight, and daily becomes more 
and more intense, These characteristics of 
pregnancy, however, are not without liabi- 
lity to fallacies. “ In every case of clan- 
destine pregnancy,” remarks Dr. Paris, 
(and it is on such occasions ghat our diagnosis 
is principally useful,) “ the anxiety and 
distress of the woman's mind, and her 
desire to appear as if labouring under some 
severe complaint, will render her returning 
health at the period mentioned by BeLtoc 
as unlikely, or very equivocal.” There is 
much truth in this remark, and it is not 
less true, although it has been denied by 
Dr. Dexa, a very high authority on this 
subject, that sometimes the catamenia 
seems to keep its regular course for some 
months afier the commencement of preg- 
nancy. Deventer, Low, and Capuron, men- 
tion instances of women who assured them 
that they had never seenthe catamenia uutil 
they became pregnant of their first children. 

It then sometimes went on regularly until 
the woman was confined. I cannot avoid 
admitting that these various irregularities 
are exceptions to a general rule; and these 
are sufficient to authorize the conclusion 
that the presence, or the suppression, of the 
menstrual discharge, considered alone, is a 
very equivocal sign of the absence, or the 
presence, of preguancy,. 

Several cases are recorded, in which en- 
largement of the abdomen and breasts, with 
suppressed menstruation, nausea, and other 
symptoms indicating pregnancy, have oc- 
eurred, and yet that has not existed, Some 
of these have proceeded from retenticn of the 
menstrual discharge by the hymen. In one 
case, mentioned by Dr. Denman, in his Jn- 
troduction to Midwifery, four pounds of the 
menstrual discharge, as thick as tar, were 
thus pent up, so as to elevate the uterus 
to the umbilicus. In another case mention- 
ed by Dr. Dewees, the symptoms of preg- 
nancy were so striking that he was deceiv- 
ed, and imagined he felt the motion of the 
foetus. 

A case which came under my own 
observation, is illustrative of the mistakes 
which occasionally happen from such ap- 
pearances. A Jady arrive)! in the metropolis 
t» be confined of her sixth child; the prac- 
titioner who usually attended her had seen 
her, a nurse was provided, and every pre- 
paration was made for her delivery, Soon 
after her arrival, however, she was attacked 
with severe bronchitis, for which I was 
consulted. In the course of my attendance 
I was struck with her appearance, and was 
led to suspect that she was not pregnant; 





but, on stating my suspicions, she assured 
me that they were erroneous, Two months 
after the expected period of the anticipated 
labour no symptoms of its approach were 
apparent, and I was again consulted. Ona 
careful examination, this lady was found to 
be labouring under ascites, and not preg- 
naut. She was tapped, and treated for 
ascites, and recovered, In this case te 
experience of the individual herself was not 
sufficient to guard her from error; and her 
confidence respecting her condition misled 
her medical attendant. 

The testimonials, therefore, which some 
women who are interested in concealing 
their pregnancy produce in favour of non- 
pregnancy, linen stained with blood, iu proof 
of menstruation, independently of the differ- 
ence between blood and the menstrual se- 
cretion, are not to be received without sus- 
picion. Bettoc mentions a case in which 
this deception was attempted on him by a 
girl three months advanced, Upon the 
whole, it is impossible to arrive at any accu- 
rate conclusion regarding pregnancy, from 
the mere suppression of the menses, Our 
suspicions may be justly excited, but in de- 
livering our opinions we must be cautious, 
lest we not only compromise our own skill 
but the character of the profession, 

2. Is the presence of the calamenia to be 
regarded as an unequivocal sign of the ab- 
sence of preguancy? Burton, Dewees, and 
Dr. Goocu, mention instances in which 
women have menstruated for more than one 
period afier conception, BavuptLoave men- 
tions instances in which it occurred only 
during pregnancy. 

3. The next sign connected with suppres- 
sion of the catamenia is nausea aud vomiting, 
especially in the morning. These symptoms 
depend very greatly on the temperament of 
the female. In women of very irritable 
habits they commence immediately after 
conception, but more frequently three or four 
weeks elapse before they display them- 
selves. The vomiting of pregnancy (ifers 
from that of a simple disorder of the sto- 
mach, from being wholly unaccompanied 
by any symptom of disease. In geneva! the 
appetite is unimpaired, and the food is 
eaten as usual, although it is almost inme- 
diately afterwards rejected. The woman 
feels well the moment after she has vomited ; 
but, in many instances, the nausea continues, 
and I have known the vomiting to be so severe, 
and so obstinately to resist every means to 
relieve it, as almost to endanger life. Nausea 
and vomiting, however, unless accompanied 
by other symptoms of uterine action, are not 
to be regarded as unequivocal signs of preg- 
nancy, even when they accompany suppres- 
sion of the menses, 

4. Salivation is generally put down, also, 
aa one of the signs of the pregnant state, 
and it is noticed as such by Hippocrates. 
I never saw but one case of it. 
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A curious allusion was made to this sign in 
the celebrated trial of the ANGLEsEA peerage: 
“ Dr. Jemmat, who had felt Lady At- 
ruorn’s breasts, and found them turgid, 
and spoke to her having yellow spots upon 

- her skin, stated, also, that she made ‘ long 
spits,’ as if she were with child.” The aug- 
mented action of the salivary g!ands, which 
is, in fact, a mere extension of the sympa- 
thetic irritation of the stomach, must, in 
every instance, be regarded as a very equi- 
vocal sign, except as an additional fact in 
confirmation of other more unequivocal 
symptoms. 
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Ar our last mecting we considered the 
history and treatment of the case of —— 
Tuomas,and I then promised to bring before 
your notice, at our next, some other ex- 
amples of the same form of venereal eruption, 
To this I shall now proceed. 

I need scarcely ask, do you remember 
Hucues? Here is his portrait, and on this 
second paper are delineated such spots of 
his eruption, wherever seated, as presented 
any peculiarity. We shall find these draw- 
ings very useful in recalling particular ap- 
pearances to our recollection, I shall now 
read from the case-book the notes taken of 
the 

Case of Hughes, 


and make, as I proceed, some remarks. 

“ Hucues, aged 31, a clerk, residing at 12, 
Sycamore-alley. The whole posterior sur- 
face of his pharynx is involved in one large 
ulcer, and almost the entire of his soft palate 
has been removed by ulceration; its re- 
mains form a large sore; the inside of his 
upper lip, and the corresponding part of his 
gums, are deeply ulcerated; and all these 
ulcers have the same appearance; they are 
white and pulpy, or sloughy and excavated. 
He has a copious salivation, or, in other 
words, his saliva is constantly dribbling 
from his mouth; several of his upper front 


teeth are loose, and some of them have]of the venereal disease. 
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I do not remember to have ever before 
seen the mucous surfaces of the mouth and 
throat so extensively and deeply ulcerated, 
The sores afforded a striking example of 
that form of syphilitic phagedena which 
extends by a white slough. 

“His entire cutaneous surface, at least 
his head, trank, and npper limbs, are strew- 
ed with numerous pustules, crusts, ulcers, 
and cicatrixes. 

“ Of the pustules some have a deep base ; 
others are seated more superficially; some 
havea yellow top, fully developed ; others 
are more papular. He remarks that many 
of these spots will fade away, but that some 
will form ulcers, and that it was in that way 
the existing ulcers commenced. There is a 
remarkable pustule just forming a crust on 
the root of the dorsum of his nose, and 
another on his forehead, (You see them 
here depicted.) 

The Ulcers, 


which are seven oreight in number, are seat- 
ed principally on his back and arms, and 
are all of arounded or oval form ; they vary 
from a quarter to an entire inch in diameter ; 
their surfaces are in general flat, and sunk 
below the level of the surrounding skin, 
while that of some of them is higher than 
the cutaneous surface. They are, for the 
most part, of a white colour; many are 
thickly covered by a layer of lardaceous, or 
whitish pulpy matter, through which granu- 
lations of a comparatively healthy red ap- 
pearance are projecting. Each ulcer is sur- 
rounded bya narrow red-brown areola; and 
the border, edge, and margin of many of 
them form by their projection a rim.” 
I must beg of you to recal to your memory 
the meaning which I have attached to these 
different terms.) “Some are healing at one 
side, and spreading at the other ; others ap- 

pear to be healing in a regular manner, or 
from the circumference to the centre ; some, 
while forming granulations in their middle, 
are extending by the ulcerative process at 

their circumference.” 

There never, perhaps, existed a case 

where all the stages of the syphilitic pustule 
were more luxuriantly developed. The 

ulcers could not have failed to make on you 

a lasting impression. Here you see several 

of them finely delineated. Look at their 

rounded, or oval, form; their excavated, yet 

flat, surfaces, covered with white pulpy 

matter, through which granulations are 

raising their heads; their gently-nibbled, 

or serrated, borders ; their elevated edges ; 

their rims; their narrow red-brown areola. 

How characteristic of the syphilitic ulcer 

are all these appearances! To these add the 

varieties presented by their manner of heal- 

ing, and you cannot fail to form to yourselves 

a striking picture of this important symptom 

To proceed with 





fallen.” 


the report, 
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“ Of the crusts there are several varieties : 
Ist, some are projecting, irregular, dark, 
yellowish-brown masses, of various sizes 
and forms, surrounded by inflamed, or red- 
brown margins; 2ndly, others are flat, or 
somewhat sunk, of a dark colour, and com- 
posed of concentric circles,—these seem to 
have been exposed to pressure ; 3rdly, others 
form regular cones, resembling limpet shells. 
The concentric cireles of which these latter 
crusts are composed are raised the one above 
the other in succession from the circum- 
ference to the ceatre ; and their surfaces are 
made somewhat rough by intermixture with 
particles of cuticle. The centres of several 
of these crusts are depressed into the form 
of small cups.” 

You had, when this case was under ob- 
servation, an admirable opportunity of stu- 
dying the form, and the mode of development, 
of 


The Crusts of the Syphilitic Pustule, 


Nor is this a subject devoid of interest to 
the accurate observer of nature. The only 
character of the crusts covering syphilitic 
ulcers which seems to attract attention is 
their degree of projection; and you hear 
every tyro and romantic practitioner denomi- 
nate by the term rupia, all kinds of projecting 
syphilitic crusts, whether preceeded by 
pustule, by bulla, by vesicle, or by tubercle. 
You, are, however, I trust, habituated to 
consider this subject ina more accurate and 
scientific mavner. Weare now limiting our 
attention to the crusts which form on pus- 
tules ; of the others [ shall hereafter speak. 
I have already explained to you that these 
crusts are of two kinds, that one is formed 
by the induration of fluids, or, more properly 
speaking, of tissues, which have undergone 
ulceration, or the process of softening, mix- 
ed with the secretions from the ulcerated 
surface ; and the other solely of indurated 
slough. Ihavealso told you that the former, 
and these were exemplified by the first 
variety noted, were, in their form, irregular, 
though sometimes of a more or less conical 
figure. You see these irregular crusts here 
delineated; but that the others, which the 
second and third varieties noted represent, 
and of which you here see a drawing, were 
always composed of concentric circles, and 
that they form, when developed, uninfluenced 
by pressure, the true |.mpet-shaped crusts. 
The limpet-shaped crust may always be dis- 
tinguished from the others, which are much 
more common, by the concentric circles com- 
posing them being intermixed with bran- 
like particles of cuticle. See how well 
these silver-like fragments of scarf-skin are 
represented in this drawing; and let me 
repeat, that such fragments are more charac- 
teristic of these crusts than either the co- 
nical form, or the appearance of concentric 
circles, for the amorphous, or irregular 
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crusts, often exhibit, though in a minor de- 
gree, an appearance of circles, and a conical 
figure ; but they can never present, like the 
limpet-shaped crusts, the characteristic in- 
termixture with pustules of cuticle. 

But if you consider this subject still more 
closely, you will find that these two classes 
of crusts do not differ from each other so 
closely as you might at first suppose. I 
have said that one class was formed of in- 
durated fluids, and the other of indurated 
slough. Now, what is the difference be- 
tween the fluids and the slough which re- 
spectively form these crusts? You know my 
views on the subject of ulceration. These 
teach you that this process is one of soften- 
ing of the affected tissue, and that the so 
liquified tissue becomes mixed with the 
excretions of the ulcerated surface. Now, 
one class of crusts is formed by the in- 
duration of these elements; on the other 
hand, the slough which forms the true 
limpet-shaped crusts is the organic tissue, 
arrested, as it were, in its progress to 
liquefaction, or perfect ulceration. Hence 
these two classes of crusts differ, by the one 
being formed solely of slough, or of organic 
tissue, which has net undergone the full 
process of softening, or {ulceration ; while 
the other is formed by an intermixture of 
organic mixture which has undergone this 
process, with exhalations, or discharges, 
from the part. I should observe to you, 
that simply granulating surfaces are also 
called ulcers, and the name of crusts is 
given to the hardened coverings which we 
occasionally find in them. Now, it is evi- 
dent that such encrustations are formed 
solely by indurated secretions, or exhala- 
tions. From what I have said it appears, 
that on different occasions crusts are formed 
of different proportions of the original tissue, 
and of the effused fluids. They may be 
formed solely of the original tissue, or 
solely of indurated effusions; or they may 
be formed of these elements in various pro- 
portions. One more observation on this 
subject. You will sometimes remark the 
same sore to be covered partly by the amor- 
phous crust, and partly by the true limpet 
crust. For example, If an ulcer which had 
been covered by a limpet crust be deprived 
of that crust, this same part of the ulcer can 
never be again covered by a similar crust, 
or that produced by sloughed tissue, but it 
may become covered by an irregular crust, 
or by one formed of indurated discharge. 
Now, it may happen, that after that portion 
of the ulcer which had been deprived of its 
limpet crust has become covered by one 
formed of indurated discharge, the process 
of ulceration may extend at the circumfer- 
ence of the ulcer in such a manner as to 
cause the formation of a crust produced by 
slough. On such occasions we shall, there- 
fore, find the centre of the sore covered by 
the amorphous crust, and the circumfer- 
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ence by the limpet crust. To return to the 


report of the case. 
The Cicatrixes 


are seated principally on his face and limbs ; 

#they are of varioussizes. The larger, which 
are of the magnitude of an almond, are of an 
oval form, traversed, in general, by longitu- 
dinal ridges, joined by oblique or transverse 
lines ; the skin of these cicatrixes is paler 
and thinner than the \surrounding skin ; he 
has an extensive cicatrix on his penis, and 
has lost the entire of his prepuce. His urine 
is discharged by an opening on the under 
surface of his penis, near its extremity ; this 
opening has been formed by the removal of 
a part of the glans penis. He observes, that 
these cicatrixes, as well as the mutilated 
state of his penis, were the results of former 
venereal diseases. 

“ He has not any troublesome pains; but 
when he is exposed to cold he feels a liitle 
rheumatic. He seems to be in a state of 
great irritability, spends wretched nights, 
has copious nocturnal perspirations, and is 
much reduced in flesh and strength.” Such 
were the symptoms which this patient ex- 
hibited on his application. Now, what was 


The History of the Case? 


The most important facts which this deve- 
loped were, that the present was the third 
attack of constitutional syphilis uuder which 
he had laboured; that the first and second 
attacks were, as well as the present, remark- 
ably severe ; that the two former, for which 
he had employed mercurial remedies, were 
very inveterate; that he had not used any 
mercury for the present disease. But I had 
better read to you the notes taken relative to 
this history; they will, perhaps, make a 
stronger impression on you than general re- 
marks :— 

“ Four years ago, in the middle of March, 
he got an ulcer on his glans penis, and a 
bubo. For these complaints he applied 
leeches to his groin, and took, under the 
direction of an apothecary, large quantities 
of mercury. The sore healed, and the tumour 
disappeared; but, almost immediately after, 
he was attacked with pains in his joints, 
and subsequently by a very sore throat. He 
now again used mercury, assisted by baths 
and blisters; but not recovering, he got ad- 
mitted, in November of the same year, into 
an hospital, and while in hospital his body 
became covered with numerous ulcers, the 
cicatrixes of which are still obvious. He 
was discharged cured from this hospital, 
but not until about the middle of the subse- 
quent summer; so that this, his first attack, 
lasted nearly a year and a half, In the 
October immediately following, on exposure 
to fresh infection, he got an ulcer on the 
glans penis. Blue pill was used; but the 
ulcer increasing, he commenced mercurial 
frictions. A lump soon after appeared in 
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his groin ; it did not advance, and he thought 
he was well, and omitted mercury. Never- 
theless, in the following January, he was 
seized with pains in his bones, For these 
he was re-admitted into hospital, and im- 
mediately after, while under the action of 
mercury, was attacked by avery severe aud 
obstinate complaint in his bowels, with dis- 
charge of blood, and the bubo ulcerated, 
Having, in a great measure, recovered from 
the attack in his bowels, and his bubo being 
healed, he left the hospital without taking 
any more mercury, went to the country, in 
hopes thereby of recovering his health; re- 
mained there for two months, but in yain, 
for, on coming to town, be had again to ob- 
tain admission into hospital. Numerous 
ulcers now appeared on his body, and thick 
crusts in his hair, He remained in hospital 
five months, was then discharged in good 
health, and continued well until he con- 
tracted his present complaints. Of these he 
gives the following account:—Six months 
ago, four or five days after impure connec- 
tion, a solitary and deep sore, accompanied 
by some inflammation, appeared on his fore- 
skin. Hegised poultice and simple dress- 
ing; but having been soon after seized with 
a febrile attack, accompanied by violent 
pain in his side and head, he forgot fora 
time his venereal complaints. After his re- 
covery from the febrile attack, a lump ap- 
peared in his groin: to this he applied a 
mercurial plaister. He soon after became 
weak, and, having little appetite, addicted 
himself much to smoking, and he says that 
in consequence of this his mouth and throat 
became sore; his teeth got loose, and some 
of them fell. A salivation now came on, 
but not from mercury, for he had not, for 
more than a year, used any, except a merca- 
rial plaister. Getting daily worse, he com- 
menced, in last January, the use of sarsapa- 
rilla, without advice, for'the dread which 
he had of mercury not only prevented him 
from using it, but also from applying to any 
surgeon, lest mercury should be given by 
him. The sarseparilla did not, however, 
benefit his complaints ; they continued ; his 
throat ulcerated, and the pustules, which 
have formed the existing ulcers, commenced, 
first on his face, and subsequently on his 
trunk and arms.” 

There are several points in the history of 
this patient’s case deserving your particular 
attention. I found it impossible to ascer- 
tain, with accuracy, the precise character of 
his symptoms on his first and second attacks ; 
that is, whether they belonged to the exan- 
thematic or pustular groups; but it was 
very evident that on those occasions, as well 
as on the present, he had the disease in its 
most severe form. You have, therefere, seen 
in him an example of the influence of con- 
stitution in rendering the symptoms of sy phi- 
lis peculiarly severe; for it would require 
a stretch of imagination to suppose that he 
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had been so unfortunate as to meet, in all 
these different attacks, a uliar virulent 
poison, and that that was the cause of their 
severity. I shall have to ask your attention 
to several analogous cases, which leave no 
doubt that the nature of the constitution is 
the great cause which determines the mild- 
ness or severity of the symptoms of syphilis. 
It is also remarkable, that in the former 
attacks as well as in the present, it was the 
cutaneous and mucous surfaces which suf- 
fered most. The other organs and tissues, 
occasionally the seat of the venereal disease, 
were not affected, except in a very trifling 
degree. This is also illustrative of the pretty 
general law, that the severer the affection of 
the surface, the less severe is that of the 
bones. 

The eruption under which he laboured, 
when he applied, was pustular; but what 
was 

The Form of the Primary Disease? 

Tt was, according to his account, an ulcer; 
it was a solitary and deep ulcer, accompa- 
nied by inflammation. Although these cha- 
racters go to prove that it was g pustular 
sore, the evidence is incomplete. My know- 
ledge, however, of these cases, leaves little 
doubt on my mind that his primary disease 
was a pustule, or, what is the same thing, a 
pusiular ulcer. Gentlemen, I expect that 


at a future time I shall obtain much assist- 
ance from you in determining and supporting 


the validity of my opinions respecting the 
laws of tle venereal disease. You have 
been taught to attach precise meanings to 
the terms used ; you will be able to commu- 
nicate with accuracy the results of your 
observations. You will not, any of you, I 
am sure, be of that class of persons who are 
almost totally unacquainted with the import 
of the terms employed to denote cutancous 
appearances. Yet these are the very persons, 
let their experience be ever so little, who 
will not hesitate to cry out, in a spirit of 
contradiction, “ I have seen this, and J have 
seen that,” and, with a degree of impudence 
only equalled by their ignorance, attempt to 
give the lie to observations which they 
have neither industry nor accuracy to fol- 
low ; while other detractors stigmatize with 
the title of “ theorist” every one who attempts 
that which is above their powers, to trace 
the connexion or relation of morbid pheno- 
mena, apparently ignorant that to theorize is 
to think. Yet these empirics, if they appear 
in print as critics, or otherwise, frequently 
endeavour to pass off as their own such dis- 
coveries or remarks of these “ theorists” or 
“ speculative gentlemen,” as they style them, 
as may be conformable with theirown limited 
experience, or conceivable by their circum- 
scribed powers of mind ; religiously keeping 
secret the source of their information, and, the 
better to conceal their plagiarism, attempt- 


whom they do not hesitate to rob. Such 
grubs, Gentlemen, deserve nothing but 
silent contempt, unless they wriggle very 
impudently, and then it may be expedient 
to give them an extinguishing crush. In 
short, you know what variety of appear- 
ances the pustular primary sore may as- 
sume, and how likely it is for such per- 
sons as have not been taught to recognize it 
under these various circumstances, to sup- 
pose that these appearances denote sores of 
different kinds, when they merely denote 
modified states of the same sore. Such 
persons should, at least, be modest. 

Do not allow the salivation which existed 
in this case, without the action of mercury, 
to remain unnoticed in a particular manner 
by you. It isaremarkable symptom which 
sometimes attends the very worst forms of 
the venereal disease. Was it the result of 
the ulcerations of the mouth or throat? These 
might perhaps account for it; but I have 
seen it in cases where there was no such 
ulceration. 

Let us now consider 

The Treatment adopted. 

Was this a case suited to mercurial treat- 
ment ; or was it one in which mercury should 
have been employed? I believe it would 
generally be said, No. It was a case in 
which I admit that the employment of mer- 
cury would have required great caution, and 
great judgment. It was one in which the 
injudicious administration of this remedy 
would have done great mischief. Never- 
theless, I maintain that it was a case which 
could have been brought to a successful 
issuc, and that in a short time, by the judi- 
cious use of mercury. I did not, however, 
employ that medicine. Tavoided it because 
the patient himself had a great objection to 
its use, owing to the bad effects which its 
employment, no doubt its injudicious em- 
ployment, had produced in former attacks 
of the disease,—because I was desirous of 
tahing every opportunity of demonstrating 
to you the remarkable power of the hydrio- 
date of potash, in this form of eruption ; but, 
above all, because the latter remedy was 
much more suited, on the whole, to the case 
than mercury. The hydriodate of potash 
was employed in the usual manner, and the 
ulcers were covered with adhesive plaister, 

The reports, which I shall now read you, 
will recall to your memory the very rapid 
and satisfactory influence of the treatment 
adopted :— 

“Sth day. He appears decidedly better, 
so far as the ulcerations on his skin are 
concerned, Their rims have sunk, their 
surfaces look more healthy, and have partly 
filled up. The hardness surroundiug the 
crusts is mach diminished. The granula- 
tions in many of the ulcers are smaller near 
the edge than in the centre. The discharge 
of saliva continues. His urine is loaded 





ing to calumniate, on every opportunity, those 


with the hydriodate of potash. 
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612th day. His pulse is quicker than it 
was. It feels, however, fuller, He looks 
much reduced. The disease in his throat 
seems to be extending by a white slough, 
although the ulcers on the cutaneous sur- 
face are healing.” Here you remark an 
oecurrence analogous to that which the case 
of Tuomas presented, You observe that the 
ulcers in the throat resisted the aciion of 
the hydriodate of potash longer than those 
on the skin. 

“18th day. His throat is better. He 
does not spitso much. Many of the ulcers 
ov his skin have healed. Others are healing 
rapidly. A large scab, which was on his 
left arm, has fallen, and exposed an ulcer, 
with a raised and everted edge, but with 
healthy granulations. All the ulcers seem 
to rise above the surrounding skin before 
cicatrization commences; and, in many of 
them, cuticles form in the centre earlier than 
at the circumference. 

“24th day. He appears better in all 
respects. A large crust on his nose is 
breaking up and falling off. He says he 
has had violent paias in his shins for the 
last three days. They are not, however, 
swelled, or painful on pressure, 

“sth day. The ulcers are all healing 
rapidly. Some of them, which are unhealed, 
have dried, and formed in their centre a small 
crust. The ulcer on the arm from which 
the crust lately fell, presents a remarkable 
appearance, Its edge remains alittle everted, 
and there is a minute groove between it and 
the skin that is extending over its surface, 
while the middle of its surface is raised into 
a smooth, fungous-looking mass.” (You see 
that ulcer here delineated.) “The upper 
lip, on the inner side of which there is still 
an ulcerated surface with a white circum- 
ference, is very tumid. 

“30th day. His appearance is improved ; 
his throat is healed. He has evidently lost 
the whole of his soft palate. His veice is 
not much affected, yet his drink returns by 
his nose. His upper lip is better, but the 
alveolw of the corresponding incisors are 
bare. All the ulcers on the surface of the 
body are healed, except one on his forehead 
and one on his left arm. Both these are 
very fungous-like in their middle.” (You 
see one of these fungous-looking ulcers here 
delineated.) 

“ $5th day. 
is surprizingly improved. 


The appearance of this man 
He is gaining 
flesh ; his pulse is reduced in frequency, 


His lip is much less swelled. His throat is 
healing rapidly. The unhealed ulcers are 
nearly cicatrized. 

“40th day. Says he feels as well in 
health as he ever did. The discharge of 
saliva has entirely ceased, His throat is 
nearly healed, aud the ulceration which 
remains is very superficial. No appearance 
of regeneration of the palate.” 


intermission, for four weeks longer; his 
health was then completely restored. An 
exfoliation took place, in the mean time, 
from the alveolary processes of his upper 
front teeth. 

The consideration of this ‘case has taken 
up more of our time than I had expected. 
There is still another case of this form of 
disease, the details of which I wished to 
bring before you this morning, but the 
review of it would occupy more time than 
can be now spared, 
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Preamble.—Obljects of the Charter. 
William the Fourth, by the grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
to all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: Whereas, we have deemed it to 
be the duty of our Royal office, for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, and the 
promotion of useful knowledge, to hold forth 
to all classes and denominations of our 
faithful subjects, without any distinction 
whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing 
a regular and liberal course of education ; 
and cousidering that many persons do pro- 
secute, or complete, their studies, both in 
the metropolis and in other parts of our 
United Kingdom, to whom it is expedient 
that there should be offered such facilities, 
and on whom it is just that there should be 
conferred such distinctions and rewards as 
may incline them to persevere in these their 
laudable pursuits. Now know ye, that for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by means of ex- 
amination, the persons who have acquired 
proficiency in literature, science, and art, 
by the pursuit of such course of education, 
and of rewarding them by academical de- 
grees, as evidence of their respective attain- 
ments, and ‘marks of honour proportioned 
thereunto, we do, by virtue of our preroga- 
tive Royal, and of our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, by these pre- 
sents, for us, our heirs, and successors, wili, 
grant, declare, and constitute, 


(Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, or 
Members of the Senate ( or the Corporators ) 
Jirst appointed by the King.) 
William Cavendish, Earl of Burlington, 
The Lord Bishop of Durham, 
The Lord Bishop of Colchester, 
Henry, Baron Brougham and Vaux, 
George Biddel Airy, Esq., Astronomer 
Royal, and F.R.S. 
Andrew Amos, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
Thomas Arnold, D.D, 
John Austin, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
Neil Arnoit, Esq., M.D. 





He continued the medicine, with little 


Jobu Bacot, Esq. 
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Francis Beaufort, Esq., Captain R.N., 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty, and F.R.S. 


Archibald Billing, Esq., M.D., and 
F.R.C.P, 

William Thomas Brande, Esq., Vice-Pres. 
Royal Society, 


James Clarke, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. and 


S, 

Philip Cecil Crampton, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., and Surgeon-Genera) in Ireland, 

Johu Dalton, Esq., D.C.L., and F.R.S. 

William Empson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
Professor of General Polity and the Laws 
of England at the East India College, 

Michael Farady, Esy., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Sir Stephen Love Hammick, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., and F.R.S, 

John Stephens Heuslow, Clerk, M.A., 
Prof. of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 

Cornelius Hewett, Esq., M.D., and Down- 
ing Prof, of Med. in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 

Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D. 

Francis Kiernan, Esq. 

John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., F.R.S. 

John William Lubbock, Esa., Vice-Pres. 
and Treas. of the Royal Society, 

Sir James M‘Grigor, Baronet, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., one of our Phys, 
Extrary., and Director-General of the Ariny 
Medical Board, 

Richard Rainy Pennington, Esq. 

Jones Quain, Esq., M.D. 

John Rideout, Esq. 

Peter Mark Roget, Esq., M.D., Sec. of 
the Royal Society, ‘ 

Nassau William Senior, Esq., Master of 
our High Court of Chancery, and F.R.S. 

Joseph Henry Jerrard, L.L.D., Principal 
of the Bristot College. 

Richard Sheepshanks, Clerk, F.R.S. 

John Sims, Esq., M.D. 

Cornop Thirlwall, Clerk, Fell. Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. 

James Walker, Esq., F.R.S., and 

Henry Warburton, Esq., M.P. and F.R.S., 
during our Royal will and pleasure, and all 
persons whom we may hereafter appoint to 
be Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellows, 
as hereinafter mentioned, one body politic 
and corporate, by the name of the University 
of London, by which name such body politic 
shall have perpetual succession, and a com- 
mon seal, and shall by the same name sue 
and be sued, in every court of us, our heirs, 
and successors. 

Property of the University. 

And we do hereby ordain, that by the 
same name they and their successors shall 
be able in law to take, purchase, and hold 
to them and their successors any goods, 
chattels, or personal property whatsoever, 
and not only all such lands, buildings, &c., 
as may be from time to time exclusively 
used for the purposes of the said University, 


but also any other lands, buildings, &e., 
whatsoever, situate within our United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, not ex- 
ceeding the annual value of £10,000; such 
annual value to be ascertained at the period 
of acquiring the same; and that they and 
their successors shall be able in law to dis- 
pose of any of the property, real or personal, 
belonging to the said University, and also 
to do all other matters appertaining to a 
body corporate. 


Constitution, Appointments, and Elections. 


And we do hereby further ordain that the 
said body politic and corporate shall consist 
of Chancellor, one Vice-Chancellor, and 
such number ef fellows or members of the 
Senate as we shall from time to time appoint 
under our sign-manual ; and that the afore- 
said Earl of Burlington be the first Chan- 
cellor, John William Lubbock, Esq., the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the aforesaid Bishop 
of Durham, (and the others) above named, 
be the first fellows and members of the 
senate thereof. That whenever a vacancy 
shall occur in the office of Chancellor of the 
said University, we will nominate a proper 
person to be the Chancellor instead of the 
Chancellor occasioning such vacancy. That 
the office of Vice-Chancellor of the said 
University shall be an annual office; and 
the Vice-Chancellor hereinbefore named 
shall, at the expiration of ove year from the 
Ist of July, 1837, go out of office, aud the 
said fellows or members of the Senate shall, 
atthe meeting to be holden by them for that 
purpose, on some day within a mouth befure 
the expiration of the tenure of the said office, 
of which due notice shall be given, elect one 
other fit and proper person to be the Vice- 
Chancellor of the said University, and so 
from time to time annually; or, in case of 
the death, resignation, or other avoidance 
of such Vice-Chancellor, before the expira- 
tion of his year of office, shall, at a meeting 
to be holden by them for that purpose as 
soon as conveniently may be, of which due 
notice shall be given, elect some other fitand 
proper person to he Vice-Chancellor for the 
remainder of the year in which such death, 
resignation, or other avoidance'shal! happen ; 
such person to be chosen from among them- 
selves by the major part of the fellows pre- 
sent at such meeting, and to be approved of 
by the Chancellor of the said University for 
the time being. 


Government and By-Laws of the University. 


That we reserve to ourselves to be the 
visitor of the said University of London, 
with authority to doall things which pertain 
to visitors, as often as to us shall seem meet. 

That the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Fellows, for the time being, shall bave the 
entire management of, and superintendence 
over the affairs and property of the said 





University ; and in all cases unprovided for 
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by this our charter, it shall be lawful for the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, 
to act in such manner as shall appear to 
them best calculated to promote the purposes 
intended by the said University; and the 
said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fel- 
lows, shall have full power from time to 
time to make, and also to alter, any by-laws 
and regulations (so as the same be not re- 
pugnant to the laws of our realm, or to the 
general objects and provisions of this our 
charter) touching the examinations for de- 
grees, and the granting of the same, and 
touching the mode and time of convening 
the meetings of the Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, and in general touching 
all other matters whatsoever regarding the 
said University ; and all such by-laws and 
regulations, when reduced into writing, and 
after the common seal of the said University 
shall have been affixed thereto, shall be 
binding upon all persons members thereof, 
and all candidates for degrees to be con- 
ferred by the same, all such by-laws and 
regulations having been first submiited to 
one of our Secretaries of State, and approved 
of and countersigned by him. 


Questions, Voles on Questions, and Meetings. 


That all questions which shall come before 
the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fel- 
lows, shall be decided by a majority of the 
members present ; and the chairman at any 
such meeting shall have a vote, and in case 
ef an equality of votes, a second or casting 
vote. 

That no question shall be decided at any 
meeting unless the Chancellor or Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and five Fellows, or, in the absence 
of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, un- 
less six Fellows at the least shall be present 
at the time of such decision. 

That at every meeting of the said Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, the 
Chancellor, or in his absence the Vice- 
Chancellor, shall preside as chairman, or in 
the absence of both, a chairman shall be 
chosen by the members present, or the major 
part of them. 


Appointment of Officers and Examiners. 


That the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows for the time being, shall have 
full power from time to time to appoint, and, 
as they shall see occasion, to remove, all 
examiners, officers, and servants of the said 
University. 

Examinations for Degrees.—Who shall be 
Candidates.—Insiitutions named for grant- 
ing Certificates to Candidates. 

That once, at least, in every year, the said 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, 
shall cause to be held an examination of 
candidates for degrees ; and on every such 
examination the candidates shall be examined 
either by examiners appointed for the pur- 
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pose from among the Fellows by the said 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, 
or by other examiners so to be appointed ; 
and that on every such examination the 
candidates shall be examined in as many 
branches of general knowledge as the said 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows 
shall consider the most fitting subjects of 
such examination. And whereas itis expe- 
dient to extend the benefits of colleges and 
establishments already instituted, for the 
promotion of literature, science, and art, 
whether incorporeted or not incorporated, 
by connecting them for such purposes with 
the University created by this our Royal 
charter—We do hereby farther will and 
ordain, that all persons shall be admitted as 
candidates for the respective degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor 
of Laws, or Doctor of Laws, to be conferred 
by the said University of London, on pre- 
senting to the said Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Fellows a certificate from any of 
the institutions hereinafter mentioned, to the 
effect that such candidate has completed the 
course of instruction which the said Chav- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, by 
regulation in that behalf shall determine. 
That such certificates as aforesaid may be 
granted from our college cailed 
University College, or from ourcollege called 
King’s College, both situate in London, or 
from such other institation, corporate or 
unincorporate, as now is, or hereafter shali 
be, established for the purposes of educa- 
tion, whether in the metropolis or elsewhere 
within our United Kingdom, and as we, 
under our sign-manual, shall hereafter 
authorize to issue such certificates. 


Degrees in Medicine and Branches of Medi- 
cine.—Recognized Schools of Medicine. 


And for the purpose of granting the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Medicine, and Doctor 
of Medicine, and for the improvement of 
medical education in all its branches, as well 
in medicine as in surgery, midwifery, and 
pharmacy, We do further hereby will and 
ordain, that the said Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, shall from time to time 
report to one of our principal Secretaries of 
State, what appear to them to be the medical 
institutions and schools, whether corporate or 
unincorporated, in this our metropolis, or 
in other parts of our United Kingdom, from 
which either singly or jointly with other 
medical institutions and schools in the 
country or in foreign parts, it may be fit 
and expedient in the judgment of the said 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, 
to admit candidates for medical degrees, and 
on approval of such report by our said Secre- 
tary of State, shall admit all persons as can- 
didates for the respective decrees of Bachelor 
of Medicine and Doctor of Medicine, to be 
conferred by the said University, on pre- 
senting to the said Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
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cellor, and Fellows, « certificate from any 
such institution or school, to the effect that 
such candidate has completed the course of 
instruction which the said Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, and Fellows, from time to time, 
with the approval of one of our principal 
Secretaries of State, to vary, alter, and 
amend any such reports, by s{riking out any 
of the said institutions or schools included 
therein, or by adding others thereunto. 
Fees payable for Degrees. 

That the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows, shall have power, after exami- 
nation, to confer the several degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor 
of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Medi- 
eine, Doctor of Medicine, and to examine 
for medical degrees in the four branches of 
medicine, surgery, midwifery ,and pharmacy, 
and that such reasonable fees shall be charged 
for the degrees so conferred as the said Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, with 
the approbation of the Commissioners of our 
Treasury, shall from time to time direct ; 
and such fees shall be carried to one general 
fee fund for the payment of the expenses of 
the said University, under the directions 
and regulations of the Commissioners of our 
Treasury, to whom the accounts of income, 
and expenditure of the said University, shali 
once in every year be submitted, which 
accounts shall be subject to such examina- 
tion and audit as the said commissioners 
may direct, 


Declaration respecting Possessors of Degrees. 


That at the conclusion of every examina- 
tion of the candidates, the examiners shall 
declare the name of every candidate whom 
they shall have deemed to be entitled to any 
of the said degrees, and the departments of 
knowledge in which his proficiency shall 
have been evinced, and also his proficiency 
in relation to that of other candidates, and 
he shall receive from the said Chancellor a 
certificate, under the seal of the said Uni- 
versity of London, and signed by the said 
Chancellor, in which the particulars so de- 
clared shall be stated. 


Powers of the Secretary of State. 


Provided always, that all by-laws and 
regulations made from time to time touching 
the examinations of candidates, aud granting 
of degrees, shall be submitted for the con- 
sideration of one of our principal Secretaries 
of State, to he approved of by him. 

And, lastly, we do hereby for us, our 
heirs and successors, grant and declare that 
these our letters patent, or the enrolment or 
exemplification thereof, shall be in and by 
all things valid and effectual in law, aecord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of the 
same, and shall be construed and adjudged 
in the most favourable and beneficial sense 


for the best advantage of the said University, 





as well in all courts as elsewhere, notwith- 
standing any nonrecital, misrecital, un- 
certainty, or imperfection, in these our 
letters patent. 

In witness whereof, we have caused these 
our letters to be made patent. Witness our- 
seif, at our Palace of Westminster, the 28th 
day of November, in the seventh year of our 
reign. By Writ of Privy Seal, 

Epmuxps, 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, Dec. 19, 1836. 


Dr. Wuitise, President. 


REMARKABLE DISCHARGE OF SOLID BLOOD FROM 
THE INTESTINES, 


Dr. Jonxson mentioned the following case, 
which has not yet terminated, and respect- 
ing the nature of which some uncertainty 
exists, A gentleman, for eighteen months, 
had suffered from a fixed pain rather below 
the pyloric orifice of the stomach. Exami- 
nation by touch elicited nothing decisive, 
but occasionally there was a feeling of ful- 
ness below the pylorus, and a slight indura- 
tion; he is scarcely ever free from pain. 
Four or five hours after eating, the stomach 
and upper bowels suffer great paia and 
distension. The facal evacuations are not 
much disordered; enemata and mild ape- 
rients are constantly necessary. With no 
other symptoms, he gradually and progres 
sively emaciates. Six or seven weeks since 
he was seized in the night with syncope ; he 
became exceedingly pale; the pulse was 
lost; a cold perspiration covered the skin ; 
and he was apparently dying. A cordial 
draught rallied him. His motions for the 
next two or three days were tinged with 
blood. On the third day Dr. Johnson was 
sent for in haste, with a message, stating, 
that the patient had passed two feet in length 
of his bowels. On reaching the house, 
Dr. J. found, in the chamber-pot, a substance 
18 or 20 inches in length, having every ap- 
pearance of the ileum; but, after examina- 
tion, it was found to be a clot of blood, 
which had parted with its colouring matter, 
and moulded itself to the form of the intes- 
tines, having remained in its situation for 
three days, if the hemorrhage took place at 
the time of the syncope. Since that period 
he has experienced less pain, and now ‘pases 
his motions without medicine, but is gra- 
dually sinking. He hasnever had jaundice 
during the disease. Dr. Johnaon suspected 
some ulceration in or about the pyloric ori- 
fice, or the upper part of the small oa 
from which the haemorrhage had 

No observation was offered on this case, 
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DOUBTS ON HOMMOPATHY. 


Mr. Bienkatene then said, he wished to 
refer to Mr. Kingdon respecting a case re- 
lated by Mr. K. of a young clergyman, who 
was stated to have received great relief 
from homoeopathic doses of coffee and phos- 
phoric acid. The individual in question 
was now far from getting Letter; indeed, 
the friends said he was now suffering from 
a slight paralysis of one side of the face and 
evident disease of the brain, and was pro- 
gressively getting worse. 

Mr. Kincpon said he had certainly an- 
nounced to the Society the extraordinary 
apparent effects of the homecopathic doses 
of coffee and phosphoric acid. He was 
consulted originally by the patient merely 
for want of sleep; he administered the coffee, 
and sleep was said to have been procured. 
Forgetfulness afterwards was complained 
of, and for this “a phosphoric” was given 
with good effect, not only according to the 
patient’s own statement, but also according 
to that of his sister, and the case was re- 
lated according to the effect of the medi- 
cines, The patient had since consulted Dr, 
Uwins, during his (Mr. K.’s) absence from 
town. He still complained of occasional 
forgetfulness, and inability to attend to his 
duties; he also occasionally alluded to a 
paralytic affection, but none had been noticed 
by his attendants; and, at the present mo- 
ment, he (Mr. K.) did not know that any pa- 
ralysis existed. He saw him last Thursday 
with Dr. Uwins, who was treating the case 
with decoction of aloes, Xc., allopathically. 
He (Mr, K.) believed that some mischief 
was going on in the brain. His friends at- 
tributed his illness to his having, at one 
period, taken a great deal of mercury. He 
(Mr. K.) imagined that a mind, not naturally 
strong, had been overworked; and this, 
with the immoderate use ofstimulants, might 
have produced the affection. Regarding the 
paralysis, he had reason to believe that the 
patient's statements were not altogether to be 
relied op. Nothing like paralysis was ob- 
servable last week. 

Mr. Denpy thought the circumstances did 
not inculpate homoeopathy, which had really 
relieved a symptom. What more was re- 
quired?’ As the organic disease of course 
continued, the symptoms would recur. 

Dr. Jounson thought that the want of per- 
manency in the relief was a just ground of at- 
tacking homeopathy. It was first stated that 
a remedy was efficacious, and then denied. 
Had Mr. Dendy read the last and best work 
on homeeopathy, Dr. Simpson's? That writer 
said that Hahnemann was little better thana 
madman; that he is 82 years of age, and 
sinking into his dotage ; that all his disciples 
are forsaking him ; and that the Hahneman- 
niacs may now go the right about. 

Mr. Kixepon had read Dr. Simpson's 
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book very carefully, and thought that homee- 
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opathy was firmly supported in it. True, 
Dr. 8. objected to certain absurdities in the 
system; but the similia similibus curantur 
he upheld. Dr. Simpson had only treated 
patients homoeopathically for 18 months, yet 
he spoke very confidently on the subject. 
He (Mr. K.) acknowledged that the doses 
had been diminished till they became ridi- 
cuions ; and he did not support homoeopathy 
at the expense of allopathy, but endeavour- 
ed to add to our knowledge by seeking for 
truths amidst a vast deal of prejudice and 
absurdity. Regarding the patient in ques- 
tion, he understood that his illness had been 
dated from a period at which Mr. Blenkairne 
had attended him. What were the parti- 
culara of that illness? 

Mr. Brenkarrne said that he saw the 
patient two or three years since; he was 
then affected with syphilis, but did not wish 
to take mercury. He (Mr. B.) told him that 
he would do as much as possible without 
it, but that he would be longer getting well, 
He stood little chance, however, of improv- 
ing, for he generally came for advice as late 
as ten at night, and then in a state of ex- 
citement from drinking. Sometimes the sores 
were inclined to heal, and the quantity of 
mercury was modified accordingly. He sub- 
sequently had a bubo, for which he laid up, 
and was attended by his family physician, 
who salivated him. The patient was never 
salivated whilst under his (Mr B.’s) care. 





IMAGINARY AND PARTIAL PARALYSIS, 


Mr. Jones inquired whether patients, who 
had a feeling of loss of power, without real 
paralysis, might be generally considered as 
labouring under ramollissement? He had 
a patient who complained of loss of power, 
yet who, on being questioned, was found to 
be capable of moving the supposed paralytic 
limb. Real paralysis subsequently came 
on, and he died. On examination, the cor- 
pora striata and lower parts of the brain were 
found in a softened condition. 

Mr. Hoorer had seen a case, in a female, 
like that mentioned by Mr. Jones, in which 
there was evident disease of the brain. The 
patient said she was paralysed, but being 
watched, it was found that she could move, 
Convulsious supervened ; she became torpid, 
and died. In this case there was paralysis 
of the face and mouth long previous to 
death, hut the limbs were not affected, 
though she once or twice fancied that they 
were. 

Mr. Buenk irne said, he had seen several 
cases where elderly people had fallen down, 
if their own accounts were to be believed, 
from catching their foot against a stone, or 
some other obstruction; he was convinced 
that that was a fallacy,and that they had 
fallen from a sudden loss of power. Inone 
instance, a gentleman said he had been ran 
against, although those who were by him at 
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the time observed that nobody was near 
him when the accident occurred : he shortly 
afterwards became the subject of apoplexy. 
A lady, after dinner one day, lost herself for a 
few minutes on going into the drawing-room, 
and it was observed that one side of her 
face was paralysed. 

Dr. Jonnson remarked, that it was not 
uncommon for persons to say that they were 
paralysed, but they used the term figura- 
tively, simply meaning a diminution of their 
power. e did not look upon cases of pa- 
ralysis of the face generally in a serious 
light. A young lady was brought to him 
labouring under this affection. Whenever 
the muscles of expression were put into ac- 
tion, one-half of the face was motionless ; 
blisters were applied, and she soon re- 
covered. The portio dura was affected in 
these cases. Mischief in the brain was only 
to be apprehended in elderly people, where 
there was, at the same time, a vitiation of 
the motive powers of other parts. 

Mr, Denpy observed, that cases of partial 
paralysis were very frequent among chil- 
dren, and by no means always dependent on 
diseased states of brain. It would often 
happen during dentition, or from ascarides, 
that one limb would become perfectly sense- 
less, cold, and utterly powerless, so that, 
when raised, it would fall down again, as if 
lifeless. This appeared to arise from a de- 
fect in the vis propria of the nerves. De- 
pletion under such circumstances was often 
injurious. 

Dr. Stewart stated, that among the vale- 
tudinarians who resorted to the baths at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he had noticed that cases 
of real paralysis were confounded with loss 
of power from rheumatism. The warm douche 
was employed there with very great success: 
its effects were violent, often producing a 
considerable fever of reaction, and it re- 
quired much management in its application. 
Such a contrivance for patients in this coun- 
try was a desideratum. 

Mr. Bryan? was of opinion that the pa- 
ralysis of the tongue observed in cases of 
affections of the portio dura, was merely the 
effect of deficient action about the bucci- 
nator and other muscles of the cheek ; this 
likewise accounted for the impediments in 
the speech. When the tongue was really 
paralysed the matter was more serious, and 
the brain was implicated ; he did not, how- 
ever, find general ramollissement of that 
organ in cases of paralysis. He related a 
case where recovery took place, both as to 
sensation and motion, in the lower extremity 
of a patient, who had been hemiplegic ; the 
restoration of function was not so complete 
in the upper. A short time afterwards the 


patient died from an attack of fever. On 
dissection the corpora striata and thalami 
optici were found softened. 

Mr. KineGpow stated, that the continued 
application of cold was one cause of para- 


lysis. Thus it often happened to persons 
who were exposed to a cutting wind in any 
open vehicle, that the muscles of one side of 
the face would lose their power. This, he be- 
believed to arise from an affection of the 
minute vessels that supplied the nerves, and 
not from any effect produced upon the 
nerves themselves. He narrated a case of 
this kind, where the right side of the face 
suffered, and when the tongue was put out 
of the mouth it was drawn toward the 
affected side ; but this he attributed to sym- 
pathy: there was no undue arterial action 
about the brain. 

Dr. WuitinG thought that this might arise 
from the muscles of the opposite side of the 
cheek pushing it forward. He was much 
interested by the case of the clergyman 
who had suffered from symptoms of cerebral 
disease after being the subject of syphilis, 
and believed that it was probable that all 
his present sufferings arose from that com- 
plaint. He had a case under his care where 
syphilis had been imperfectly cured, and 
similar symptoms had supervened; in his 
opinion they arose from: a venereal disease 
in the bones of the cran‘um. Mercury was 
administered, and after two months’ per- 
severance the pains about the head, and the 
other symptoms, subsided. The remedy was 
then omitted, and he relapsed again into the 
same state, just in the way that venereal 
cases, when imperfectly cured, do relapse. 
He now became confirmed in the correctness 
of his original views; mercury was again 
resorted to, and the symptoms again gave 
way. 
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HYPERTROPHY OF THE BRAIN, 


Mr. J. G, Smirn stated this evening that 
he had lately been occupied in an interesting 
post-mortem examination, in a case of which 
the following imperfect history only could 
be obtained :—The patient, a fine little boy, 
five years of age, and remarkably intelligent, 
was seized, whilst at school, with a “species 
of fit,” which lasted about five minutes; he 
was slightly convulsed. In four or five 
days he resumed his usual school duties, 
and appeared as usual. About three months 
after this attack he experienced another, 
which lasted ten minutes, and was more 
severe. Leeches were applied to the head, 
and purgatives were used, and in about a 
fortnight he appeared to be better, but his 
habits from this time became altered; he 
lost flesh, and was much less active, and his 





intellects became dull, but no symptom pre- 
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sented itself of a particularly alarming 
nature; his fits afterwards occurred more 
frequently, occurring every three or four 
weeks, and for the last three weeks of his 
life, daily, during which time (three weeks) 
he was deprived of vision and hearing, and 
was affected with a continual convulsive 
motion of the rightarm. On examination 
the cranium was found to be exceedingly 
thick and developed for a child of that age. 
On removing the calvarium the brain bulged 
out inaremarkable manner, as though there 
wasa vast quantity of fluid in the ventricles. 
The brain was remarkably hard and firm, 
looking like a wax model, presenting no 
sign of disease. Every part of it was ex- 
ceedingly well developed, and there was 
no effusion in any part. He believed that 
Dr. Elliotson had called the attention of the 
profession to cases of precocious children 
who died early, and presented similar patho- 
logical appearances—a sort of hypertrophy 
of the brain. 

Dr. Jounson thought that there was little 
doubt that the fits were epileptic; the ex- 
treme development of the cranium was one 
of the most commonly observed pathological 
symptoms in cases of epilepsy. 

Mr. Costetto related the case of a young 
woman who was imbecile, and died at the 
age of nineteen, in whom similar appear- 
ances were presented; the cranium, how- 
ever, in that case was not so remarkably 
thickened. 





Dr. WiLuiaMs was now called on for a 
paper on 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PERCUSSION 
AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS, 


Dr, Wiittams.—In the theory of percus- 
sion, he considers that the sound heard in 
percussing the chest is not seated in the air 
contained within the chest, but that it is de- 
pendent upon the vibrations of the walls of 
that cavity, those vibrations being moditied 
by the quantity of air contained within. 
Comparing it to a musical instrument, he 
considers the chest to belong to that class in 
which the sound depends on the vibrations 
of a solid, as in the drum, the string of a 
harp, &c., as distinguished from instruments 
in which the notes are the results of vibra- 
tions in the air itself, as instanced in the 
flute. The intensity of the sound produced 
by percussion, therefore, will depend on the 
tension of the parietes, and the quantity of 
air contained within. When these two exist 
ina great degree, the vibrations will be 
more free, continue louger, and a more pro- 
longed sound will result. If there be less 
air within, and the walls are still tense, the 
vibrations will be quicker and less pro- 
longed, and the sound more acute, but of 
shorter duration. Should there be liquid 


within, the sound will be flat, and altogether 
damped ; the vibrations, also, will be clog- 
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ged, should the contents be solid. He con- 
siders the sound in percussion to proceed 
from the parietes, chiefly from the following 
reasons :— 

First, The effect of increasing the quantity 
of air within the chest is different from 
what it would be if the sound had its seat in 
that air, for by increasing the volume of air, 
the vibrations would be slower, and the 
note would fall ; but the contrary is the case 
in the chest, and may be explained by the 
greater freedom of the vibrations when the 
chest is filled. He illustrated this fact by 
an experiment with an India-rubber bottle ; 
putting his finger upon its mouth, and per- 
cussing the body of it, a certain sound was 
emitted. By pressing out part of the air 
with the hand, and then closing the mouth 
of the bottle, percussion elicited a sound, 
briefer, but in a higher key. 

Secondly, No difference is produced in the 
sound on percussion, whether the glottis be 
closed or open. If it depended on the vibra- 
tions of the air, a difference would be ob- 
served. 

Thirdly, In hollow bodies which contain 
air, and communicate with the external at- 
mosphere, a certain sound is produced by 
the reflection of the vibratory motions of the 
air from side to side of the vessel. This is 
a tinkling sound, and is the “ metallic tink- 
ling” heard in certain diseases. This sound 
can be produced with the India-rubber 
bottle; by holding the mouth of it opposite 
and close to the ear, and percussing the fun- 
dus ; the metallic tinkling is heard, and is 
produced by the reverberation of the vibra- 
tions from side to side, and at last passing 
out to the ear. The same sound occurs in 
hydro-pneumo-thorax, and sometimes in 
large tubercular cavities, each communicat- 
ing with the bronchi. No such sound is 
produced by percussing the healthy chest, 
such reverberations being entirely prevent- 
ed by the soft, spongy structure of the lungs. 
These, indeed, prevent the transmission of 
the vibrations of the voice to the walls of 
the chest, except in one or two points, when 
the same obstacles do not exist, and where 
bronchopony is heard. In the practice of 
percussion the pleximeter, or the finger, 
which Dr. W. thinks is nearly as good, is 
useful by increasing the tension of the pari- 
etes, and thus augmenting their vibrations. 

One important difference is found in the 
results of gentle and firm percussion on the 
walls of the chest. The sound on gentle 
percussion depends on the condition of the 
parts immediately within the parietes of the 
chest, while the sound on firmer percussion 
is modified by the character of the parts 
deeper seated. The liver and diaphragm 
arch, upon the right side, to opposite be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs, having a 
layer of lung between them, and the walls 
of the chest decrease in thickness from 
above downwards. These facts should be 
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remembered in practising percussion. Firm 
percussion about the fifth rib will have a 
certain degree of dulness imparted to the 
sound by the liver deeply placed in the chest. 
Gentle percussion in the same place has no 
dulness from that cause. In ordinary per- 
cussion, from above downwards, it is diffi- 
cult toascertain where pulmonic sound quite 
ends, and the hepatic begins. Gentle per- 
cussion, however, will elicit the pulmonic 
* sound to the very termination of the lungs, 
even where firm percussion would yield 
quite a dull sound, In the same way the 
pulmonic sound is to be distinguished from 
the tympanitic sound of the stomach on the 
left side. In slight pleuritic effusion gentle 
percussion will give a dull sound ; firm per- 
cussion a hollow one, from the vibrations 
extending to the lungs beneath. When tu- 
bercles are aggregated in the summit of the 
lung, gentle percussion will produce a dull 
sound ; firmer, a hollower one. Scattered 
tubercles are difficult to detect, and Dr. W. 
thinks that the best plan to employ is, by 
percussing, with the whole hand laid on the 
chest ; but in the aggregate a single finger 
may be best. 
After a few observations from Dr. App1- 
son and Mr. Cosre.zo, the Society adjourn- 
ed until Saturday, the 7th of January, 1837. 
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CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE VALUE OF THE 
STETHOSCOPE. 


Mr. Joux Tayor read to the Society two 
cases of disease of the heart, illustrative of 
the value of the stethoscope. The first case 
was that ofa young woman, aged seventeen, 
who complained of pain under the left breast, 
and on this account the stethoscope was ap- 
plied, and bruit de soufflet was distinctly 
heard in the first sound of the heart; rhythm 
regular, pulse quick. Leeches were applied 
to the side, and calomel was given every six 
hours, until the mouth was affected. Under 
this treatment the bruit gradually decreased, 
and at the end of ten days neither pain nor 
bellows-sound were present. The treatment 
in this case was entirely directed by the in- 
dication of lesion of the heart afforded by 
the stethoscope. Mr, T. considered that this 
was a case in which disease might have 
gone on in the heart until organic lesions 
were formed, had not the mischief been 
detected thus early by the stethoscope. The 
second case was one of rheumatism, in a 
young man, aged twenty-two, who had been 
ill a fortnight, when he complained of pain 
in the jac region. On applying the ste- 





thoscope the first sound of the heart was in- 
audible, and the second nearly so; the 
heart’s impulse diminished ; percussion dull, 
pulse 108. The diagnosis in this case was 
“ pericarditis, with effusion into the pericar- 
dium.” The treatment was directed accord- 
ingly. It would have been impossible in 
this case to have made a correct diagnosis 
without the aid of the stethoscope. The 
last case was also one of rheumatism, of long 
standing, ina young woman, She had had 
an attack of acute rheumatism, and for the 
last six mouths had been subject to palpita- 
tions and pains in the cardiac region, with 
pain in the head, frightful dreams, and 
anxiety; the rhythm regular, heart’s impulse 
much increased; rasping sound loudest on 
the second sound ; purring tremor over the 
arc}. and course of the aorta. Percussion 
dull, These signs indicated hypertrophy of 
the heart, disease of the valves of the aorta, 
and, probably, a deposition of lymph in its 
course. This case was a good illustration 
of the extent to which disease of the heart 
would go, unless prevented by the timely 
application of proper remedies. Mr. T. an- 
ticipated that the stethoscope would soon 
be much more extensively useful than it had 
hitherto been, in preventing the progress of 
disease of the heart. He thought that the 
two first cases were satisfactory proofs of 
his anticipations being well founded. 

Mr. ELtts feared that it would be difficult 
in some cases to distinguish between mere 
functional disorder and organic disease, by 
the sounds heard, such, for instance, as were 
present occasionally in hysteria. 

Mr. Morton thought that the application 
of the stethoscope, employed in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s cases, had opened a new and extensive 
field for the discrimination of the prac- 
titioner. If by its timely application those 
fatal organic diseases of the heart could be 
prevented, a great point would be gained in 
practice, 

Mr. Lanxester thought that the stetho- 
scope was too much neglected by the pro- 
fession in general, to become often so useful 
as it had proved to be in Mr. Taylor’s cases. 
He hoped, however, that such results would 
be a stimulus to every practitioner to be- 
come fully acquainted with its qualities. 

Mr. Taytor considered that the science of 
auscultation might be carried to a much 
greater extent than it had hitherto been. 
Diagnoses of diseases of the heart were 
often very uncertain and fallacious, but this 
arose more from want of attention on the 
part of the auscultator than from the impos- 
sibility of obtaining more correct informa- 
tion. 





Mepicat and Cnravretcal Soctety, 
Dec. 27, 1836.—At the usual time of the 
Society’s meeting, as there were only eight 
members present, in consequence of the 
holidays, the meeting adjourned to the next 
night named on the card. 
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THE LANCET. 





London, Saturday, December 31, 1836. 


In Tue Lancer of Dec. 17th we inserted 

a condensed account of the proceedings of a 
socirty which glories in the dignified title 
of the “Seourwern Baancn oF tue Pro- 
vinciAL Mepicat anp Sureican Assocta- 
rion.” From the list of names published 
in the report it appears that there were pre- 
sent on the occasion, several very respectable 
general practitioners of medicine, men of 
taleat in their profession, and gentlemen of 
commanding influence in the neighboorhoods 
in which they reside. With clements of 
such a description, collected ou the arena of 
discussion, is it not extraordinary that the 
two chief actors should be Docror Forres, 
Physician of the Chichester lifirmary, and 
little Master Wickuam, surgeon to the hos- 
pital at Winchester? 

Now it would have mattered little if these 
unimportant personages had been sclected 
to execute duties whose performance de- 
manded the exercise of something less than 
mediocrity of talent; when they were per- 
mitted to dake the lead, in fact, to “ star” 
it on the occaston, the whole exhibition 
becomes one of unadulterated tom-foolery. 
The resolutions passed at the mecting were 
printed verbatim in pages 437, 38, of Tur 
Lancer of the 17th inst. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, that they should be here reprinted. 
One view of them is sufficient to enable us 
to declare, with truth, that a more sickening 
mess of unmeaning trash was never hashed 
up by any silly caterers for the public taste, 
at an assembly of intelligent, educated gea- 
tlemen. Are these times when the interests 
of the profession may either be neglected 
with safety, or converted into toys by in- 
triguers? The subjects of the resolutions 
may be stated as follows:—The first fire 
relate to the selection of the officers of the 


Society. Then comes thesixth; and in that 


are described the vastly important matters 
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by Doctor Fornes of Chichester, and Master 
Wickuam of Winchester, are to carry into 
effect,—objects which are to promote the 
culiivation of a knowledge of the scieace of 
medicine, give additional security to the 
rights and interests of medical practitioners, 
and ameliorate the miseries of a large por- 
tion of mankind, 

Here are brilliant prospects! The Council 
of this “Branch Association,” headed by 
Messrs. Forses and Wickuam, are,—* to 
“hold meetings, from time to time, for the 
“ purpose of deciding on the value of communi- 
“ cations, and of arranging the business of the 
“annual mectings.” There! Who can doubt 
now, that the cause of medical reform will 
be successful? Forues and Wieksam are 
the men to prepare the ammunition and carry 
on the contest with vigour, valour, know- 
ledge, and discretion. What need is there 
now for reassembling the Medical Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, seeing 
that the Council of the S. B. of the P. M. 
and S. A. are “ to hold meetings, from time 
“*to time, for the purpose of—deciding on the 
* value of communications, and of arranging 
“the business of the annual meetings ;" and 
towards consummating these important la- 
bours, the surgeons in general practice are 
informed by a subsequent resolution, that 
“ there shall be contributed an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea, to be paid in 
January.” When all is completed,—when 
the “value” of some battish and dubbish 
valueless “ communications” is “decided 
on” by the Council, the annual meeting is 
to be held, under the patronage of beleagued 
and beleaguering purs, nho choose as an 
official mouthpiece such a hospital-surgeon 
as Crosse of Norwich, or Wickuam of Win- 
chester, when the general practitioners of 
the empire, then assembled, are to be insult- 
ed in language like the following, which 
we quote, ipsissima cerba, from the written 
address which was read by Mr. WickHam :— 
“Tthas been my good fortune,” said that 
gentleman, at Southampton, “only to meet 
“the Association once, at Oxford, last year ; 





which this “Branch Association,” headed 


“TI there became acquainted with men of 
2L2 








“ whom I had heard all my life, great men, 
“ whose attainments I had long respected, 
“but whose generous and benevolent minds, 
“until then, I knew nothing of. It was 
“ there thatI saw,” (keen-sighted man ), “the 
“ interchange of opinions between men of 
“high and those of humble stations, each 
* willing to impart, each eager to receive. It 
“was there I saw a Krpp, a PricHarD, a 
“ Hastincs, a Carrick, a JOHNSTONE, a 
“ Forpes, and others, with like capacity, 
“ receive the homage of above three hundred of 
“their brethren.” This is the language 
which a Winchester-hospital surgeon had 
the audacity to address to an assemblage 
consisting, for the most part, of surgeons 
who were daily engaged in discharging the 
whole of the duties of a practitioner in 
First he tells us, that he “ saw 
“the interchange of opinions between men of 
“high and those of humble stations.” The 
words are 


medicine. 


feel- 
ings and intentions of the speaker, and of 


characteristic of the 
his colleagues in office. Yes, there were 
present at the anniversary meeting at Ox- 
ford, “ men of high and those of humble 


” 


** stations!” and the men of high station, 
he tells us, were a Kipp, a Hastings, a 
Carrick, a Jonnstone, and a Fornes; and 
he implied, we presume, by a toss of the 
head, or a curl of the lip, “the surgeons of 
‘** the Winchester and Norwich hospitals.” 
These were the men of high station, to 
whose names might be added those of all 
the dubs there present, because it is evi- 
dent that in the mind of Mr. Wicknam the 
title of “ doctor” elevates its possessor to the 
high station, several of the individuals whom 
he mentions having no claim to the distinc- 
tion, if it were not to be found in that pecu- 
liar attribute of elevated qualities. The 
doctors, then, and the pure surgeons con- 
nected with the provincial hospitals, consti- 
tuted the “ men of high station,” the “ great 
“ men of whom he had heard all his life.” 
Then we have those individuals who com- 
prise the “ men in the humble station,” the 


two hundred and seventy or eighty surgeons 


MR. WICKHAM’S INSULTING CONTRASTS OF 


belonging to the Provincial Association,— 
who are honoured,-—in return, for sacrificing 
their time and money to attend the annual 
meeting,—by being allowed to bestow their 
“ nomace” on a Kipp, a Hastines, a Joun- 
stone, and a Forpes,—members of that wise 
council which is “ to hold meetings, from 
“ time to time, for the purpose of deciding 
“on the value of communications and 
“ arranging the business of annual meet- 
“ ings.” 

When Mr. Wickuam designated the doc- 
tors, half of them steam-made, St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen Dubs (and nine-tenths of the 
doctors manufactured at the other Universi- 
ties are not a bit better qualified for dis- 
charging the duties of the profession), as 
men of “ high station,” and the great body 
of general practitioners, as men belonging to 
“humble stations,” he ought not to have 
been permitted to utter another sentence in 
the presence of a body of British surgeons. 
Positively, the Provincial Medical and Sur- 
gical Association has sunk to the lowest 
possible state of degradation and ineffi- 
It is one of the most monstrous of 
For what pur- 


ciency. 
all our medical abortions. 
pose, we ask, are medical practitioners in- 
duced to leave their homes and attend these 
meetings? Let every man of common sense 
answer the question. The annual assembly 
has been held. The Southern Branch of the 
Association is formed. Doctor Forsrs is 
elected president; pure-surgeon WICKHAM 
is to act as secretary; a council is chosen; 
and what is the council to do before the next 
annual meeting?’ Why, they “ are—to hold 
“ meetings, from time to time, to decide on 
“* the value of communications, and arrange 
“ the business of the annual meetings.” In 
other words, they are to select the papers 
communicated by all the hospital physicians 
and surgeons, for printation in the “ Trans- 
“ actions,” and to name the articles of guz- 
zlery at the feasts, and to frame toasts, and 
appoint speechmakers, in honour of a Kipp, 
a Hastines, a*Jounstone, and a Forsts. 
What else are these meetings designed to 





jm general practice, who are rewarded for 


accomplish? Nothing. The whole, there 
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fore, is a piece of arrant, pernicious, tom- 
foolery. Is it not lamentable to find the 
energies of the profession thus spent and 
wasted, at a time when medical interests 
demand apn unusual combination of power, 
and a vigorous application of every available 
means which can be brought into operation 
against the perfidious and tyrannical enemies 
of the rights of surgeons in general practice? 
Here we have an “ Association,” dancing 
about the country, from one county to an- 
other, the parent body exhibiting itself one 
year at Manchester, another at Oxford; 
then at Birmingham, and afterwards at Bris- 
tol; while other societies, calling them- 
selves branches of the parent trunk, are 
forming subdivisions in various places ; and 
all for what? To enable the different coun- 
cils “to hold meetings to—decide on the 
‘* value of communications,” make “ ar- 
“rangements” for an annual dinner, and 
direct the men of “ humble” station to pay 
“ homage” to their “ gifted superiors!” 
From the character of some of these pro- 
ceedings,—from the character, also, as well 
as the nature of the titles, and the offices, 
which some of the persons who have been 
the most forward in establishing these 
“ associations” possess, we are almost dis- 
posed to consider that it is the design of 
certain individuals to make use of the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Associa- 
tion as an instrument for diverting the minds 
of the majority of the profession from the 
great cause of medical reform. Parliament 
is about to assemble, the labours of Mr. 
WakBuRTON are on the eve of being recom- 
menced, a Committee of the House has been 
promised for the purpose of prosecuting an 
inquiry into the medical treatment of the 
sick poor in the parochial Unions, and yet 
neither trunk nor branch of the Provincial 
Medical Association has taken a single step 
towards accomplishing any one of the objects 
which the members of the House of Com- 
mons who are friendly to the interests of the 
profession, so earnestly hold in view, The 
report which was read before the meeting 
t Manchester, by Mr. Rumsey, on the 
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medical treatment of the sick poor, was an 
admirable document, and, doubtless, the 
parties who prepared it (probably it was the 
work of Mr. Rumsey’s own able hand) could 
aid the labours of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to a very great extent, by pointing to 
situations whence evidence relating to that 
subject could be collected. Yet that excel- 
lent report, thus far, has only been made 
the foundation for the presentation of a 
petition to the Legislature ; whereas it ought 
to be recollected that the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the alleged 
abuses, was promised at a period antecedent 
to the period of the holding of the meeting 
at Manchester. Hence it was of far more 
importance to make arrangements to furnish 
the Parliamentary Committee with evidence 
of the existing abuses, than to petition the 
House of Commous, generally. Of one thing 
general practitioners who have suffered so 
severely from the measures of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners may rest assured, namely, 
that if the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee do not prove, beyond the possibility of 
doubt or cavil, that the system of tender and 
contract now in operation is in its nature 
cruel to the poor, and most flagrantly unjust 
to the surgeon, it will be perpetuatedJand will 
continue, throughout many generations, to be 
the source of extreme perplexity and annoy- 
ance to the medical practitioners of this 
kingdom. General practitioners must de- 
termine for themselves whether they will 
be delivered from their grievances, or 
whether they will continue the victims 
of injustice and aggression. They must 
choose between paying homage to men of 
“high station,”—to a Doctor K1pp, a Doctor 
Hastin@s, a Doctor Jounstone, or a Doctor 
Forses,—and receiving that homage which 
is ever conceded to men who contend ina 
bold, manly, and independent spirit, for the 
maintenance of all their just and legal privi- 
leges. 
as we have before stated, with reference to 


The Provincial Medical Association, 


the great number of medical reformers, is a 
lamentable failure, or something worse. It 


has no central point, no council that ca 
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readily called into action. Shifting and 
migratory in ita movements, it is uncertain 
in all things except irregularity; te 
members seem to be united by no common 
object. In reality, the association is a 
species of moving sand, on which the hopes 
of all who endeavour to reach the haven of 
eficient medical reform, will most assuredly 
be wrecked. Results of a far differeut 
character may be expected from the efforts 
of the Barrish Mepicat Association, which 
is about to be established in the ensuing 
mouth, in the heart of this metropolis. The 
unfortunate fate of the provincial societies 
holds out an instructive lesson to the pro- 
moters of the new institution. 


On the evening of Thursday se'nnight, a 
studeat who had been examined at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, and rejected, avenged himseif 
of what he conceived to be his wrongs, by 
attacking two or three of the examiners 
with a weapon which is called a “ life-pre- 
server.” The young gentleman was taken 
before the magistrates on the followiag day, 
and isto be prosecuted fur the assault ut 
the sessious. The attack has been called a 
brutal one, and the author of it has bceu 
denounced, in the newspapers and other 
anti-medical works, as a ferocious savage. 
Thus the question is decided against the 
pupil without waiting for the evidence of a 
single witness on behalf of the accused 
purty. Valess the 
student considered that he was grossly, scan- 
daluusly, injured by the examiners,—unless 
he considered that he was the object of un- 


This is queer justice. 


just treatment, that his character was un- 
deservedly disgraced by the court, and his 
feelings subjected to unnecessary torture by 
their harsh questions and conduct, who can 
believe that a student who had ye to receive 
the lisence of the Company, would turn upon 
his assailants aud cudgel their skulls as 
they had previously cudgelled his brains? 
Mac eon, of course, is shocked beyond ex- 
pression atthe outrage, and traces the assault 





to the meeting at the Crown and Anchor, 
Unfortunately, the merit of treating the hags 
of the Hall with so mach justice is not due 
tous. Since Macteop ran away from the 
horsewhip of Mr. Maccurisrte, and sought 
for protection at a police-office, he is filled 
with all sorts of fears and apprehensions by 
the sight or the sound of any weapon of 
chastisemeat. But men of honourable minds 
know and feel that a species of punishment 
may be indicted on the feelings, which is 
far severer than the result of blows, what- 
A cowardly ruftian, for 
instance, who knows nothing of the provoca- 


ever their force. 


tion which the young gentleman may have 
received while undergoing a private exami- 
nation before his inquisitorial aud closeted 
scrutators, would set him down as having 
been the author of a savage, a murderous, 
assault; while in the same breath the self- 
same reflian would not scruple to charge a 
man with whom he could wot cope iu tria!s 
of intellect, with setting his house on fire, 
or of having been guilty of some other crime 
which would deserve the infliction of a 
capital punishment; and a scoundrel who 
would act thus under the protection of the 
uame of his publishers, dares, upon ex-parle 
statements, tu stigmatize the medical stu- 
dents of this metropolis as the authors of 
riots end brutal outrages ! 





We extract the following report from one 
of the daily papers of Thursday last :— 

LAMBETH-STREET. — Important to 
Overseers anp Mepican PRractitioners,— 
Ou Wednesday, Dec. 26, the following case 
came under the consideration of Messrs. 
Hardwicke and Combe, magistrates. It was 
au appeal under the Medical Witnesses 
Act against the refusal of Mr. Moss, over- 
seer for the hamlet of Mile-end Old Town, 
to pay to Dr, Ramzbotham and Mr. Pater, 
surgeon, Commercial-road, two guineas 
each, agreeably tv au order signed by Mr, 
Baker, the corouer, aod by the coastable of 
the parish, for their attendance ata coroner's 
inquest. Mr. Moss now said, that he con- 
sidered that the Act would not justify kim 
in paying more than one of the two gentie- 


men. 
Doctor F. H. Ramspornam observed, that 
the facts were these:—A few weeks ago 
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AND THE MEDICAL WITNESSES ACT. 


suspicion was excited that a female servant 
in a ly in the Commercial-road had 
given birth to a child, and his friend Mr. 
Pater was sent for, when the body of an in- 
fant was found in the slop-pail in her room. 
The coroner directed Mr. Pater to examine 
the infant, aud give evidence as to the cause 
of its death ; but Mr. Pater, not wishing to 
depend on his own jadgment, called in him 
(Doctor R.), when they both examined the 
body, and afterwards were summoned by 
the coroner to attend at the inquest to give 
evidence, which they did, and yet the over- 
seer objected to pay the fees of two guineas 
each ordered by the coroner, and allowed by 
the Aet. 

Mr. Harpwicke considered that the Act 
of Parliament did not authorise the coroner 
to summon more than one medical man, but 
if the jury were uot satisfied with his evi- 
dence, they were empowered to call fora 
second, or more, and in that case the parties 
subsequently so called would alone be en- 
titled to the fee. 

Doctor Ramssuruam replied, that it would 
be impossible for one medical man to know 
whether a second was called in or not, and, 
therefore, it would be hard upon him to lose 
his time for nothing. He had himself at- 
tended before Mr. Payne, the city coroner, 
under precisely similar circumstances, re- 
ceived an order, and was paid without the 
slightest objection, and he must say he thought 
that it was not very liberal in the parish to 
refuse so trifling a sum now. 

Mr. Combe remarked, that the hamlet was 
part of a Union, and that under the new 
Poor-Law Act Mr, Moss would be disallowed 
any money not sanctioned by the law, in 
the audit of his accounts. 

Doctor Ramssoraam said, on reading over 
attentively the second clause in the Act, he 
found that the law was against him. For 
his own part, however, he would in future 
take his chance of being fined Gve pounds 
rather than attend to coroners’ orders. 

Mr. Muss here paid one of the fees of two 
guineas, and the parties withdrew. 


The sabjects which are comprised in this 


report may be dismissed in a very few 


words. In the first place we may observe, 
that the expressions which are attributable 
to Mr. Harpvwicke, the magistrate, in the 
third paragraph, must be incorrectly stated, 
as no man on the police bench could give 
utterance to any thing so direcily at vari- 
ance with the spirit and letter of au Act of 
Parliament. That the report is otherwise 
incorrect, may be inferred from the omission 
of the mention of a fact which, had it been 
stated, would have given a totally different 


character to the whole transaction, The 
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circumstance to which we allude is this :-— 
Under the powers which are conferred by 
the second clause of the Act, the jury selected 
a witness, whom the coroner summoned, in 
addition to Mr. Pater, and that witness wae 
paid his fee of two guineas. 
offered his fee of two guineas. 


Mr. Pater was 
We think 
that the profession will agree that this was 
“liberal ” and proper conduct on the part of 
the parish, But then up starts Doctor F. 
H. Ramspotuam, and he claims a third 
fee of two guineas. Yet, be it observed, 
Doctor F. H. RamMsporuam attended at the 
post-mortem examination, not by the request 
of the jury, not by the direction or summons 
of the coroner, but at the request of Mr. 
Pater,—in fact, as the “friend” of Mr. 
Pater. 
to be allowed to call in their “friends” at 


Really, if medical practitioners are 


post-mortem examinations, and then procure 
their attendance at Coroners’ Inquests, in 
order that they may receive two-guinea fees, 
where would end the demand for those fees 
Where 
would terminate the current of indignation 


on the funds of the parishiouers? 


which such a course of corrupt and perni- 
cious policy would bring down on the mem- 
Mr. Baker was 
wrong in sending a summons to the volun- 


bers of our profession? 


tary, the amateur witness of the post-mortem 
Doctor Ramsspotuam, how- 
ever, worked strenuously fur Mr. Baker, at 


examination, 


the election for coroner, and, from the con- 
tents of a letter, which he subsequently 
printed, regarding some of the events at that 
election, we think that his evidence on any 
occasion would be dearly purchased at the 
cost of one guinea. Henceforth, when Mr. 
Paver calls in his “ friends” to aid him in 
making post-mortem examinatious, he must 
not expect that parochial authorities will 
pay the price of his amiable attachments. 


Another conjuror of the Ramsporuam 
tribe is preseuted to us, iu the person of Mr. 
Roneat Hf. Sempre, of Islington... The fol- 
lowing letter purporting to be written by him, 
was printed in Mac.rop and Cummin’s Anti- 
Medical Miscellany of last week :-— 





504 MR. SEMPLE OF ISLINGTON. 


“ INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF 
*WAKLEY’S ACT.’ 





* To the Editor of the ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 


“ Sin :—I beg leave to send you the fol- 
lowing case, as another illustration of the 
defective working of the Act lately passed 
for the remuneration of medical men called 
to attend at coroners’ inquests. 

“ On Tuesday morning last, at about two 
o’clock a.M., a man was found apparently 
dead on a wharf near the City-road. I 
was called to attend between four and five 
o’cléck, and on my arrival ascertained that 
life was extinct. No opinion could be formed 
as to the cause of death; but he was known 
to have been intoxicated on the previous 
night, The body was removed to the Isling- 
ton Workhouse, where a post-mortem ex- 
amination was performed, and it appeared 
that the man had died of apoplexy, without 
rupture, as it appeared, of any considerable 
vessel, and probably induced by excessive 
drinking, as the stomach contained a quan- 
tity of gin. I, of course, expected to be 
summoned to the inquest ; but it took place 
without any medical evidence being requir- 
ed, and the jury brought in a verdict of— 
*Died from excessive drinking,’ on the evi- 
dence of two or three bargemen. 

“ The objection to the production of me- 
dical evidence was founded on the necessity 
of paying the medical witness, according to 
the provisions of the new Act. Now, I need 
not argue for one moment on the necessity 
of medical evidence in cases of suspicious 
death ; and can only declare that I am ready, 
gratuitously, at all times, to investigate such 
cases for the furtherance of the ends of jus- 
tice, science, and humanity, and heartily 
desire to see the repeal of an Act which, 
though good in itself, thas enables the 
coroner to defeat these admirable purposes. 
I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

“ Ropert H. Sempce. 

“ Islington, Dec, 22, 1836.” 


It is pressing too severely upon Doctor 
F. H. Ramspotuam to place him in the com- 
pany of this querulous person. The com- 
panionship of Mr. Semp ce, of Islington, and 
silly Mr. ALprep, of Yarmouth, ought not 
to be disturbed by the intrusion of a third 
party. They are the medical Dromeos who 
can at all times be distinguished without 


the aid of chequered-lace garters. Without 
knowing it, they are the authors of a little 
fun and drollery. Doctor F. H. Ramsspotuan 
complains because he was present at a post- 
mortem examination, and is not paid for his 
attendance a fee of two guineas. Mr. 





Semp.e, at his own suggestion, makes a post- 
mortem examination, and he also complains 
that he is not paid a fee of two guineas. 
Both of them acted as amateurs. Mr. TemPte 
ought to have known better than to mutilate 
the body before it was seen by the jury, and 
it is hoped that his present perplexities and 
anxieties will induce him in future to act 
according to law. Had he been less officious 
he might have been more in request. It is 
the fashion of forward persons sometimes to 
thrust their noses against grind-stones. 

But Mr. Sempte, in the magnificence of his 
humanity, “heartily desires to see the 
“repeal of an Act, which, though good in 
* itself, thus enables the coroner to defeat the 
“ ends of justice and science,” —by not calling 
him as a “ medical witness !” How blinded 
are some men by prejudice, if they be not 
blind naturally! The new Act, instead of 
enabling the coroner to dispense with medical 
testimony, places, for the first time in the his- 
tory of English law,—a power at the disposal 
of the jury which is superior to that of the 
coroner, so as to make the coroner, with 
respect to summoning medical witnesses, 
the mere instrument of their will. 

“ II, And be it further enacted, That 
whenever it shall appear to the greater num- 
ber of the jurymen sitting at any coroner's 
inquest, that the cause of death has not been 
satisfactory explained by the evidence of 
the medical practitioner or other witness or 
witnesses who may be examined in the first 
instance, such greater number of the jury- 
men are hereby authorized and empowered 
to name to the coroner, in writing, any other 
legally qualified medical practitioner or 
practitioners, and to require the coroner to 
issue his order, in the form herein-before 
mentioned, for the attendance of such last- 
mentioned medical practitioner or practi- 
tioners as a witness or witnesses, and for 
the performance of a post-mortem examina- 
tion, with or without an analysis of the con- 
tents of the stomach or intestines, whether 
such an examination has been performed 
before or not; and if the coroner, having 
been thereunto required, shall refuse to issue 
such order, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punishable in like 
manner as if the same were a misdemeanor 
at common law.” 

We do not require that Mr. SeMpLe should 


recall his note, or acknowledge his error. 
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Whatever he may do on the occasion can be 
of no importance to any one but himself. 
Probably he will receive a visit of condo- 
lence from his friend Atprep, of Yarmouth. 
Instinct would seem to indicate that such 
kindred spirits and intellects ought not to 
be disunited at this festive season of the 
year. 

While we are quoting from the Act, it 
may be as well to insert also the fourth 
clause, for the information of Messrs. Rams- 
BOTHAM, SEMPLE, ALDRED, and other ama- 
teur dissectors and attendants at post-mor- 
tem inspections and inquests, but more 
especially for the information of Mr. Sem- 
PLE:— 

«IV. Provided nevertheless, and be it 
further enacted, That no order of payment 
shall be given, or fee or remuneration paid, 
to any medical practitioner for the perform- 
ance of any post-mortem examination which 


may be instituted without the previous 
direction of the coroner.” 





Sir B. C. Bropie has subscribed five 
guineas towards defraying the expenses 
which Mr. Baker, of New North-road, Hox- 
ton, incurred, in procuring signatures to the 
general petition in favour of the Medical 
Witnesses Bill. 





CURVATURE OF THE HUMERUS. 


—_—— 


Te the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—About twelve months ago, as I was 
visiting some patients with scarlatina ma- 
ligna, in a village about two miles from 
home, I was requested to see an old woman 
(Mrs. Emmerson) who wished to shew me 
her arm, as she “ considered it a curiosity.” 
Being rather early in the morning, I found 
her in bed, and was astonished at the sin- 
gular appearance which the limb presented. 
She said, that she was then seventy-two 
years of age, and had never received any 
hurt on her arm; but had sometimes suf- 
fered a good deal from rheumatic pains, in 
various parts of her body, for years, par- 
ticularly in the curved part of her arm. 
The “ bend,” however, as she termed it, had 
only taken place within the last six years; 
it began when she was about sixty-six years 
of age, prior to which period “ one arm was 
as straight as the other.” The woman was 
of rather a thin or spare habit, but had 
always enjoyed tolerably good health. Of 
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course I felt rather anxious to | nat 80 
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valuable a specimen of morbid structure, 
whenever her decease might occur. This 
took place a few months since; and having 
obtained the consent of the woman’s friends, 
I took a scalpel and removed the arm at the 
shoulder-joint; and beg leave, as I have not 
seen any thing of the kind before, in any of 
the museums in London, to send you an 
outline of the bone, together with this brief 
history, for insertion in your valuable Jour- 
nal.* After removing the fleshy parts, you 
will observe that the humerus appears to be 
thickened in nearly the whole of its length, 
excepting at the neck and head of the bone, 
which preserve the normal state. But, in- 
dependently of the curvature, the thickening 
is not regular throughout ; there is a sort of 
corner, or angle, in one or two places, the 
bone between a a being covered with a kind 
of osteo-cartilaginous substance, of several 
lines in thickness, which was of a very vas- 
cular character, the blood oozing in consi- 
derable quantities when the point of the 
scalpel was pushed into it ;+ this substance 
contained several deep holes, or cells, and 
furrows in some parts, which give ita spongy 
appearance, which I have endeavoured to 
represent in the outline above. It is now a 
dried preparation, and placed in my museum, 
and considered valuable by several medical 
men, in consequence of its rarity. 

How is this curvature of solid bone, 
occurring in so short a time, to be accounted 
for, withont any marked disease externally, 
since no other bone in the body was at all 
affected by the same diseased action? 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
B. W. Brown, 
Wimeswould, Leicestershire, 
Dec. 6, 1836. 





SECTION OF THE PERINEUM IN 
LABOUR. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—In consequence of my attention hay- 
ing been lately directed to some observa- 
tions in your valuable Journal! on the subject 
of division of the perineum during labour, 
I forward the accompanying case, in which 
the operation was performed in each labour. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

James Town ey. 
Marlborough-place, Kennington, 
December 15th, 1836, 





I was summoned, on March 26th, 1833, at 
7 a.M., to visit Mrs. K., residing in Kenning- 





* The outline sketch with which Mr. Brown has 
favoured us, cannot, oo Eat be transferred to a 
wood engraving with advan . We 
state, that the curvature of the chetch coll en abeut 
invest the half of the rim of a crown-piece.— Ep. L. 

+ The bone under this substance appeared to be 
as firm as the other partf othe bumerus. 
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ton-lane, about 28 years of age, who had 
been in Iabour for several hours with her 
second child, with strong, regular, and ex- 

ulsive pains. On making an examination, 
r found a large tumour-between the thighs, 
which, on exposing the parts, I found 
to be the perineum covering the child’s 
head. The os externum would scarcely ad- 
mit the point of three fingers ; the hair of 
the child's head was just seen; the ante- 
rior part of the perineum was firm, thick, 
aud resisting. As the finger passed poste- 
riorly, it became gradually thiuaer, until the 
sphincter ani, which was on the full stretch, 
was as thin as writing-paper, and was on 
the point of giving way. I made the nurse 
keep up pressure on that part to prevent such 
an accident. It was now very clear what 
ought to be dune ; and just as I was about 
to make the incision, I observed what I 
supposed to be a scar, and was told, on in- 
quiry, that the late Dr. Walshman had been 
obliged to divide the perineum for the de- 
livery of her first child. I commenced the 
incision at about an inch anterior to the 
margin of the sphincter ani, and carried it 
through the whole length of the perineum, 
the anterior and resisting part of which was 
about half an inchthick. A strong, healthy 
male child was immediately expelled. There 
was little hemorrhage ; the parts united by 
the first intention, and the mother was about 

in at the usual time. 

Until the foregoing happened to myself, 
I was very incredulous as to any case re- 
quiring division of the perineum, having 
had cases where delivery was retarded for 
a long time, owing to the unyielding state 
of the perineum and other soft parts, which 
invariably have relaxed after waiting for 
some hours, taking away a sufficient quan- 
tity of blood, and using warm-water fomen- 
tations, or, what is much better, desiring the 
patient to sit over hot water. My reasons 
for operating in this case were, that the 
perineum would be more likely to unite by 
the first intention from an incision made 
with a scalpel than if the parts were lace- 
rated, believing that the perineum very 
rarely, if ever, unites after laceration, al- 
though I am aware that it frequently con- 
tracts very much. My other reason was, 
that there would have been the inevitable 
destruction of the sphincter ani, and the 
woman, in all probability, made miserable 
for life. The mucous membrane of the rec- 
tum was slightly protruding, the anus being 
longitudinally stretched to its utmost bounds, 
and every practical obstetrician must have 
been consulted in cases where, from lacera- 
tion of the perineum, and its extension into 
the sphincter ani, the patient has been 
placed im a state which admits of little, if 
any relief. 





SiR C. ALDIS ON HOMCEOPATHY. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 
* Nihil tam absurdum quod dictum 
Sit ab aliquo philosop mm.” —CicKERo. 

Sir:—As the system of prescribing minute 
doses of medicines on the plan of Hahne- 
mann appears to be adopted by persons of 
consideration, a simple observation or two 
may not be inconsistext with the objects of 
your excellent publication, Tne Lancer. 

If the usual doses of medicine be pre- 
scribed,—say from 20 to 30 minims of liquid 
laudanum,—for pain, without any allevia- 
tion, and a learned Homeopatical physi- 
cian be called in, who says, “ This is wrong, 
I shall order one minim, or the 48th part of 
a minim, of tinct. opii.” He does so, and 
the patient becomes easier, nay, quite free 
from pain. He ascribes, immediately, the 
good he has doue, to the small dose given. 
Certainly he has done good ; the patient is 
well; but to assert that the beneiit received 
was from the minute dose, would be most 
inconsistent, aud it would be but arguing 
de lana caprina, to enter on the subject. In 
this case the opium was unnecessarily given, 
and, like cther medicines wrongly adminis- 
tered, do harm instead of good. I have, 
during a course of many years’ practice, wit- 
nessed numerous cases where severe medi- 
cines have been injudiciously prescribed, 
and have cured my patients by adopting an 
opposite treatment. Digitalis, heubane, and 
mercury, especially the latter, for instance, 
I have seen carricd so far as to be pre- 
scribed almest in every varicty of disease, 
and do a vast deal of harm. Those who 
were acquainted with the late Dr. Currey 
and Mr. Abernethy, must have seen the fre- 
quent use they made of it,—men highly 
esteemed for their talents and education, yet 
so wedded to their favourite medicine, mer- 
cury, as to be induced to use it in almost 
every case. If we are to receive, for in- 
stance, substantial benefit from the 1000th 
part of a dose of any medicine, might we not 
as reasonably expect substantial strength 
from 1900th part of what we usually take ata 
meal? if the niinute dose of opium be sufii- 
cient to conquer pain, surely the same pro- 
portion of food might as well be expected 
to be sufficient to satisfy a hungry person. 
If a patieut recovers from leaving eff all 
medicine, or by adopting the Homeeopathic 
system, which to me appears to be the same 
thing, it shows that medicine was unneces- 
sary ; but where would the patient be who 
had a serious disease, one which was mak- 
ing rapid strides on the constitution, and 
which could only be subdued by proper 
medicines? I believe it would soon be pretty 
clear that he was fast hastening to that 
“country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cuances ALbis. 
Old Burlington-st. St. James’s, Dec. 19, 1836, 
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THE VOICE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—It occurred to me, whilst preparing 
a popular anatomical lecture on the nose, 
for delivery in the institution of this town, 
that the bony door of the nose, formed by 
the roof of the mouth, is the direct and im- 
mediate cause of that clear resonance of 
voice which is so necessary to complete the 
due pronunciation of words. We find that 
this pronunciation is good, or clear, when- 
ever we are in a good state of health, and 
are free from that discharge of mucus which, 
when we are indisposed by,catarrh, helps to 
form such » dense layer over this sounding- 
board, the roof of the mouth, a great deal of 
our pronunciation being thereby deadened, 
and rendered almost unintelligible. 

By lecturers in general, aud by books, we 
are led to believe that the frontal, the sphe- 
noidal, and the superior maxillary sinuses, 
are the chief causes that produce the clear 
tone of the voice. That these sinuses are 
subservient to such a purpose, very little 
doubt can be entertained ; butit does appear 
to me that the main cause which is con- 
ducive to elicit the clear tones of the voice 
has been overlooked, and has been attributed 
to those secondary aids which only assist 
tu perfect the clear and proper tone of the 
vuice. IT am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

2. Epmoxps, Surgeon. 

Penzance, Dec, 15, 1836. 





TREATMENT OF THE ITCH. 





At the Royal Academy of Medicine, ip 
Paris, on the 4th day of October last, 
M. Bovusaver made a report on a new 
method of —s psora, proposed by M. 
MALaPert, according to whom caustics 
form the best remedy. They fix the disease 
externally, eradicate it without the pro- 
bability of its returning, and also prevent 
retrocession. The caustic ought to be dis- 
solved in water, and employed by frictions. 
Bichloride of mercury is the most sure, and 
also the most expeditious. According to 
M. Malapert, it cures the disease, generally 
speaking, in a fortnight. The proportion 
is, twelve grains of the bichloride to one 
ounce of water. 

M. Piancur, at the above meeting of the 
academy, remarked, that the treatment of 
psora with bichloride of mercury had beer 
pointed oat by Paulas Egiuetus. 

M. Recamier also stated that this method 
of cure was not new. He had, he said, in 
cases of psora, prescribed the bichloride, 
uot in frictions, but through the medium of 
the bath. In the generality of cases, the 


bath, he added, was more convenient, whilst 
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M. Recamicr orders half an ounce of the 
bichloride for one bath. It is necessary to 
remark, that the bathing apparatus ought to 
be constructed of wood, otherwise the de- 
composition of the bichloride will prevent 
the action of this remedy. 

M. Rocioux recommended that attention 
should be paid to the state of the integu- 
ments before the bath impreguated with the 
bichloride was employed, for should there 
be any sores, or any denudation of the true 
skin, the patient would be in danger of 
being poisoned by the bichloride, 

The report of this discussion is contained 
in the Journal Complémentaire des Sciences 
Médicales for October 1836; and, in trapns- 
lating it, we would expressly caution young 
medical practitioners againat the incon- 
siderate use of the bichloride of mercury, 
externally, even when the true skin is 
entire. We have knowa frightful effects to 
be produce:!, by using a simple solution of 
the bichloride in water, for the purpose of 
destroying vermin of a certain description, 
which had invaded the cutis of the testes. 
in one particular instance, the whole of tie 
cutis vera of the testes was removed by 
simply bathing it with such solution. 





Lrruorairy.—At the same meeting of the 
Royal Academy, au infant was presented 
by M. Sucauas, at that time aged two 
years, upon whom the operation of lithotrily 
had been performed when the infant was 
ouly thirty months old. The operation re- 
quired six sittings, and extended through a 
period of six weeks. This js, in all pro- 
hability, the youngest person who ever 
underwent the operation of lithotrity, though 
the late Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, 
underwent the operation of Tithotomy at 
about the same age. 





IRISH MEDICAL POLITICS, 
( From a Dublin Correspondent. ) 





THE COLLEGE.—THE SCHOOL,—THE PROFESSORS. 
It isa long time since Tue Lancer directed 
its attention to Irish affairs. Some explain 
this anomaly by declaring that there is a 
split aud despair among medical reformers ; 
others say that the Editor, partaking of the 
Sassenach contempt which is said to be so 
general in England, despises Irish medical 
politics altogether; while a few go so far 
as to iusist that he has been bribed! It is 
scarcely requisite to waste breath in refuta- 
tion of such “ weak inventions.” They are 
but gossamers in the brains of those whose 
corrupt wishes are fathers to their thoughts. 
The fact is, that medical reform in Ireland is 





the irritation of the skin was aot so severe. 





a certain consequence of reform in England ; 
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the one attends the other. In advocating 
the latter, Tut Lancer advances the former, 
and the rapid-running tide of professional 
opinion in England in favour of medical 
reform, renders that reform inevitable ; habi- 
tur habetur in omne volubilis evum. There is 
not a crevice of corruption which its insinu- 
ating waters will not reach and cleanse. 
True it is that reformers differ in opinicn,— 
a circumstance which is noisily quoted as 
a proof of weakness among them, whereas it 
really insures strength in the foundation on 
which they build. Unanimity among re- 
formers would be suspicious, Unanimity 
among corruptionists is the mark of faction, 
which abandons all considerations in the pur- 
suit ofa party object. Variety of opinions is 
conclusive as to the exercise of reflection 
and ienti y—the highest attri- 
butes of man, and which were never yet 
long successfully resisted. There are, how- 
ever, no differences on the abstract question 
of reform. The means, the quo modo, how 
the most perfect and permanent amount of 
general good can be effected, is the only 
question among reformers. The object, how- 
ever, of these remarks is not to descant on 
the general prospects of medical reform, and 
so to dissipate the few crumbs of comfort 
upon which panic-stricken corruptionists are 
taking their last meal, but simply to intro- 
duce once more the subject of Irish medical 
jobbing to the pages of Tue Lancer, refer- 
ring, for the present, chiefly to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, that being the most 
corrupt, if not the most important, of the 
Irish medical institutions. 

Here let two things be observed :—First, 
That the cause of almost all the abuses in 
this corporation is situated in the college- 
school. To maintain a monopoly in that 
school every other consideration is sup- 
planted by a series of unprincipled and most 
disgraceful manoceuvrings. Secondly, that 
the college, at its foundation, was based 
upon broad and liberal principles, which is 
more remarkable when the time and place 
of its erection are considered, Dublin at 
that period (50 years since) being the hot- 
bed of jobbing and abuse. Nevertheless, 
the college, at its institution, did actually 
constitute a republic of science, embracing 
all the surgical alumni who had received its 
licence. There need not be a liberal who 
desires to go one inch farther than to restore 
the corporation to its original principles. 
Ireland is an engaging country. With all 
its faults it gains rapidly on the affections 
of English visitors. All, however, who 
travel there for the first time must be at 
ence struck with the hypertrophy of every 





thing that is Irish,—a state which is so dif- 
ferent from the national moderation of Eng- 
lead. All things in Ireland seem exagger- 
ated and in excess, probably from the exces- 
sive ideality, or imagination, which are so 
prominent in the Hibernian character, when 





not reduced by the discipline of education, 
or modifying collisions with the people 
of other nations. The whole history of Ire- 
land probably manifests this deficiency in 
moderation. Moderation is not indigenous, 
but exotic, generally speaking, in the other- 
wise prolific soil of Erin. But this, like 
every other peculiarity of each nation of the 
world, is daily undergoing modification by 
its increasing intercourse with other coun- 
tries. 

The national tendency to hyperbole has 
not been much diminished by the miserable 
modicum of education required by the col- 
lege from candidates for its licence. The 
medical profession (in Dublin, at least) 
would seem to be a company of teachers, 
lecturers, and professors. The schoolmaster 
is abroad there, with a vengeance. No 
sooner docs a young Irishman pass the 
rubicon of the censor’s court than forthwith 
he mounts the cathedra, or the rostrum, 
and commences to enlighten the world asa 
“professor” of some one of the arcana of 
science, At an age when the people of other 
nations of the earth are either laboriously 
learning, or endeavouring to digest their 
elementary acquirements, he is promulgat- 
ing his raw dogmas with all the zeal and 
confidence which should only belong to 
mature age and long experience. Such pro- 
fessional precocity would merely excite a 
smile of ridicule were it not a serious evil, 
polluting the very fountains of instruction, 
especially now that the underselling* sys- 
tem has been added to the mischief. Some 
might suppose that this mischief was self- 
curative. So it would, doubtless, be if 
knowledge were tested by strict examination 
of the candidates for sciences. But students 
are required not to buy knowledge, but eerti- 
Jficates, (and one man’s is as good as another’s), 
with so mueh packing and grinding as will 
enable him to pass one contemptible examina- 
tion. How can so vile a system produce— 
not men of eminence—but men even of de- 
cent attainments? At least their ultimate 
superiority cannot be due to their profes- 
sional training. 

The evil, one would naturally imagine, 
must find its corrective in the college-school, 
—founded, as it doubtless was, on the best 
principles,—and in the court of censors, 
which, like a sieve, should separate the 
corn from the useless chaff. But no. The 
self-same system prevails in head-quarters, 
in order to serve the objects of corrupt pa- 
tronage and intrigue. Observe, for instance, 
the changes recently effected in the college- 
school. Verily, James Cusack, thou art the 
Prince of Wizards. A few words are mut- 











* It is notorious that in a school recently opened, 
the tickets are to be had for any thing, or even 
nothing, in order to secure the éclat of a large class 
at its first start. This is sad work. It is not, how- 
ever, denied that there are teachers of the first 
eminence in Dublin. 
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tered, and immediately a beardless boy 
arises from the mortar for compounding 
drugs for starving wretches at some dispen- 
sary in the wilds of Connemara, and is at 
once transformed into a full-grown “ pRo- 
ressor,” capped, and gowned, and chaired, 
whose awful duty it is to train the minds of 
juveniles in the mysteries of midwifery and 
the diseases of women and children; and 
not only this, but to drive from the field all 
competitors, even he who is now celebrated 
throughout Europe for the wisdom of his 
practice, the extent of his knowledge, the 
value of his statistics. The same wizard- 
wand is waved, and forthwith a licentiate 
of a few days’ standing is metamorphosed 
into a learned lecturer, deeply skilled in all 
the intricacies of medical jurisprudence. 
The chair of medicine is vacated, and, citius 
dicto, by a hocus pocus, a few words from the 
same juggler, not one, but two high priests 
of Apollo stand forth with all the attributes 
of the refulgent god of Physic, although one 
of them, up to the very moment of his second 
birth, had passed the sum of his days in the 
not very god-like office of demonstrating 
human bones and muscles; and the other, 
for the few years of his medical existence, 
had been labouring with but little success 
as a phrenologist. By the same necromantic 
power, the chair of Materia Medica is be- 
stowed upon a man because he has lectured 
on some other subject, in the wizard-school 
of Park-street, and refused to another because 
he has already given several courses upon 
the subject proposed to be taught, to numer- 
ous classes ; because he exhibits a host of 
evidence, testifying his high attainments in 
natural history, chemistry, botany, and thera 

peutics; and because he is master of a large 
hospital, wherein he could illustrate his 
lectures and test his instructions ! 

Other cases might be adduced, but these 
will probably suftice to exhibit the manage- 
ment of the college-school. The system, 
unique in its way, will be deemed perfect 
when it is remembered that the Court of 
Censors is elected, not with the idle view of 
testing the knowledge of candidates, but 
simply as a kind of body-guard to defend 
the system taught in the school, by requiring 
the self-same, and admitting none other, in 
the Examination Hall. 

The school has been long felt as a nuisance 
by all liberal men. It is the centre of the 
vicious system, to which all other considera- 
tions are sacrificed, for it involves the moni- 
ed interest of its teachers, who, therefore, 
are unceasing in their efforts to maintain it. 
Against it, all the friends of science and 
equity have long been marshalled, and it is 
fast acquiring the contempt and enmity of all 
who are beyond its walls, in spite of the 
Royal arms and the mendacions announce- 
ment of its immediate connection with the 
college. The members of the college, too 
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part of the college, are all becoming aware 
of the selfish sophistry of the monopolists. 
Its classes were never more contemptible in 
number than at this season; and, at the same 
rate of decrease, in,a few seasons more, the 
mushroom professors would have to hold 
forth to empty benches. Even the “ greenest” 
pupils are daily becoming more sensible of 
the tyranny of the system. The Wizard 
Cusack may still find it easy to new-create 
“ professors ;” but another art than his is ne- 
cessary to fill the class-rooms over which 
they preside with pupils. 





NOTE FROM DR. SHEARMAN. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir :—Every person who read your an- 
nouncement in Tue Lancet of the 17th inst., 
of the complete contradiction of my statement, 
must have anticipated something different 
from the letter of Messrs. Hodson and Gibbs 
inserted in your last number, who do not 
appear ever to allude to the particular notice 
to whichalone my observations were directed, 
that of the determination of Dr. Sigmond and 
Mr. Pettigrew to apply for a mandamus, &c. 
bat to have contented themselves with stating 
the delivery of another notice, the truth of 
which was never questioned. Indeed, their 
letter was as much to the purpose asif when 
I had expressed my doubts of their having 
been a horse-race held at a certain time and 
place, some wiseacre had started up, and 
contradicted me, by averring that there had 
certainly been a race of donkeys. 

It appears, then, that Dr. Sigmond and 
Mr. Pettigrew, three months and a fortnight 
after their dismissal from the Charing-Cross 
Hospital, gave notice to the Director that, 
if they were refused the permission of per- 
forming their duties, which is not likely to 
happen, as they have no duties to perform 
there, they would take such proceedings at 
law, or otherwise, as they should be advised 
to adopt, whether the same should be by 
writ of mandamus, or any other writ, process, 
or means, and this conditional, indecisive, 
do-something, do-nothing, notice is fabri- 
cated into a notice of their DETERMINATION 
to move the Court of King’s Bench for a 
mandamus to reinstate them in their office!! 

I do not believe it is seriously intended to 
move the Court of King’s Bench. The in- 
structions the solicitors have received may, 
we all know, be countermanded to-morrow, 
and as to the notion of the threatened man- 
damus being obtained, I hold it to be per- 
fectly ridiculous. Weshallsee, I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Ww. Suearman, M.D. 


?| Nerthampton-square, Dec. 27, 1836. 





ho have unthinkingly supported it as a 
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ERRATA IN NEW EDITION OF THE 
PHARMACOPGIA, 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin :—May I beg that you will insert, in 
the next number of your journal, the follow- 
ing correction of a very palpable error in 
the formula for the exemporaneous prepara- 
tion of hydrocyanic acid introduced into the 
new edition of Pharmacoperia Londinensis t 
I am indebted for its detection to Mr. 
Thomas Henry, operative chemist, of Great 
Ormond-street. 1 remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, c. H. 

Dec. 24th, 1836. 

CORRIGENDA, 

In 8vo., p. 50, lL. 21,—in 82mo., p. Gl, 
1.9:—pre granis novem cum semisse, lege 
gr. 48.5. 

In 8vo., p. 69, Il. 32, 3,—in 32mo., p. 61, 
1. LL :—pre Acidi Hydrochlorici diluti mini- 
mis novem, lege Acidi Hydroechlorici gr.39.5 





To the Editor.—Sir :—With reference to 
seme remarks which appeared in your 
journal of the 24th instant, | beg leave to 
remark, that the Lecturers in Aldersgate- 
street have been in the habit of furnishing 
the Medical Gazette and Tus Lancer for the 
benefit of the Library attached to the School, 
but as the covers have been constantly torn, 
and the journals otherwise mutilated, it was 
deemed advisable to suspend them both for 
a short time, with a view to prevent such 
wanton mischief taking place ia future. 
Your remarks were consequently incorrect 
that Tas Laxcer had been discontinued 
while the Gazette would still be taken in. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Axrrep Joun Sims, 
Secretary to the Aldersgate Medical Society. 
7, Crescent-place, New Bridge-street, 
27th Dec., 1836, 





CLINIC AT GUY’S, 


—— 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sar :—The notice in your valuable journal 
concerning the want of clinical lecturers at 
Guy's Hospital has drawn some sort of ex- 
planation from Mr. Key, who made the fol- 
lowing statement on Tuesday evening to his 
surgery class. He said, that in the morning 
of that day, as he was riding in his carriage 
with one of his colleagues, the latter mea- 
tioned to him that something was stated in 
one of the medical journals about his (Mr, 
Key’s) never giving clinical lectures at the 
Hospital. Now he (Mr. Key) would con- 


fess that he had not given a clinical lecture 
for six years, as he had left the delivery of 
them to Mr. B. Cooper and Mr. Morgan, 
because be thought that, being the lecturer 


upon surgery at the Hospital, it would be 
time lost were he to deliver lectures at the 
bed-side; but that if any gentleman had 
questions to ask him in the wards, he should 
be most happy to answer them. All the 
clinical lectures that have been given at 
Guy's this season are these :—Mr. Cooper 
has given three, and Mr. Morgan one! It 
was posted that Mr. Morgan would deliver 
a second, on the 9th of November; but that 
being Lord Mayor's Day (Mr. Morgan, pro- 
bably, going to see the i it was defer- 
red until further notice ; and from that hour 
to this nothing has been heard of the anti- 
cipated lecture. This is the way that the 
“ Ciinica, LecTuRES ARE DELIVERED AT 
Guy's.” (See Prospectus of the Hospital 
Practice and Lectures issued in the month 
of September last, to the “ Novices, green 
and fresh from the country.”) I hope you 
will interfere for us, for it is quite true that 
the promises of the lecturers, in this respect, 
have been altogether forfeited. I am, Sir, 
your obedicnt servant, 
A Srepext at Goy's. 
Wednesday morning, Dec, 13. 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, 
NEVUS MATERNUS.—NEW SURGICAL PRO- 
CEEDING. 


A. W., aged 20 months, was admitted 
on Nov. 2nd, under the care of Mr. Liston. 
A few days after the child’s birth, the parents 
perceived a small navus, of a reddish 
colour, and of about the size of a grain of 
wheat, situated close to the left ala of the 
nose. At the age of six weeks it had 
nearly doubled its original size. It was 
then taken up with a hook, and tied, It 
sloughed out at the end of a week, was 
poulticed, and healed, leaving a slight scar. 
About a fortnight after this it began to 
grow, and then more rapidly than before. 
Four months after the operation the child 
was vaccinated, but this had no effect upon 
the tumour; it continued increasing, and 
was again tied with the same unsuccessful 
result. The opinions of many practitioners, 
both in private practice and at hospitals, 
were sought, but only very little hope was 
held out of a cure being effected, for much 
danger seemed to be apprehended from the 
operations coutemplated upon it. It was 
now treated by a physician with some oint- 
ment, but this also had no effect, and the 
tumour has continued to increase up to 
the present period, and has attained the 
size of a pigcon’s egg, compressible, dis- 
coloured, and speedily filling on the removal 
of pressure. 

‘ov.7. Mr, Liston, before operating to- 
day, remarked, that this was rather a difii- 
cult case to deal with as might be gathered 





from its history, but he hoped to be able to 
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effect the removal of the disease with very 
little deformity. The child having been 
well bound round the arms and body by a 
sheet, she was laid on her back, on the 
operating table, her head being firmly sup- 
ported by an assistant; a crucial incision 
was now made through the integuments 
covering the tumour, the four flaps thus 
formed were then dissected back with great 
care, so as to expose the tumour fully. A 
needle, armed with a double ligature, was 
then passed through the base of the growth, 
and the ligature left. Another was then 
passed at right angles with the first, and the 
needle withdrawn. Thus, when the ends 
were cut, four ligatures were introduced, 
aud the ends of all except two were held by 
an assistant until Mr. Liston had firmly 
tied the two mentioned, and afterwards 
three and four, five and six, and seven and 
eight, which completely included the tumour 
in the ligature. Water dressings were 
applied, and the child taken to bed. When 
the first incisions were made, some small 
vessels bled smartly, but the hemorrhage 
soon ceased. 

8. Slept well during‘the night. Tumour 
of a very dark colour, No hemorrhage. 
No unpleasant symptom. Warm water 
dressings. 

10. Tumour beginning to separate at its 
base by the ulcerative process. She appears 
rather irritable. As the bowels are con- 
lined give a purgative. 

11. Much better. Going on well. 

21. The whole tumour is now come away, 
the swelling is abating, and the edges of 
the integument coming gradually together. 

In lecturing on this case, Mr. Liston ob- 
served, that these vascular growths had 
received a variety of names, the disease 
was, after all, however, best described by 
Mr. Joun Beit, under the title of aneurysm 
by anastamosis. This author recommends 
cutting out the tumour, but the proceeding 
is highly dangerous, and often, indeed, im- 
possible. Some patients had even died 
under the knife. The disease consisted in 
an inter-lacement of vessels chiefly venous ; 
the tumour often followed a_ congenital 
mark, spreading more when meddled with. 
A variety of plans for treating the disease 
had been proposed, such as vaccination, 
abrasion of the tumour in order that ulcera- 
tion might follow, and a cure be effected by 
the deposition of lymph in the vascular 
tissue. With this view escharotics had been 
employed; they were not, however, generally 
successful, and the proceeding was a dan- 
gerous, tedious, and a painful one. The plan 
of cutting open and tying the vessels sepa- 
rately, as they entered into the growlh, did 
not answer the purpose. The plan of intro- 


ducing setons and retaining them in the 
tissue, or of injecting them with stimulating 
liquors, were not to be depended on for a 


cure, 


The removal by ligature, was, on 
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the whole, the safest and most effectual 
proceeding. It was applicable to small 
and projecting tumours. The ligature was 
made to encircle the base of the tumour, 
and was confined by one or two needles 
passed underneath it, or a needle in a 
handle might be introduced, carrying a 
double ligatare, the parts of which were 
separated and tied on each side. This 
method, however, had its disadvantages, 
and very often could not be applied so as 
to embrace the whole disease, without oc- 
casioning much disfigurement. When much 
skin was taken’‘in by the ligature the tumour 
was notreadily surrounded and strangulated, 
and deformity to a great extent sometimes 
ensued, This would have been the con- 
sequence of the method in the case of 
the patient, A. W.; no doubt a large scar, 
with permanent eversion of the eyelid, 
would have resulted. He thought the 
plan pursued in this case the most proper, 
and the most likely to be successful ; it was 
a combination of incision and ligature. He 
had resorted to it on many occasions, and 
with advantage. 

Mr. Liston recommended attention to the 
mode in which the ligatures had been intro- 
duced and used on this occasion. The base 
of a tumour, however broad, might, he said, 
be cut off by thus drawing the knots together 
under it, 





ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 

Ixsury or THE Bratx,-—Sir Benjamin Bro- 
die saw a man in Fuller’s Ward, who had 
fallen over a heap of stones some time before 
and injured his ankle ; he had also received 
a blow on the head some time previous, but 
soon after the first fall over the stones he 
had some very severe epileptic fits, and 
these have troubled him at irregular times 
ever since. Sir B. Brodie, after hearing 
some of the above statements, remarked, 
that the fall, either the first or the last, could 
not have been the cause of the fits, but that 
there must have been some previous disor- 
ganization of the structure of the brain, 
which the fall might have increased and 
rendered more active, The pulse was steady 
and natural, the pupils acted well, and he 
complained of no particular headach or sore- 
ness over the frontal sinuses, where he re- 
ceived the blow. The man stammered very 
badly over any sentence in which consonant 
sounds abound; he was several moments 
answering some of Sir B, Brodie’s questions, 
who remarked, that the severity of such 
a spasmodic affection must depend upon an 
ansound state of brain. 


Necrosis or tHe Inrertor MAxILia.—A 
simple incision was made through the in- 








flamed skin, over to the descending ramus 
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down to the bone, and a portion of the new 
and old structure removed. After the ope- 
ration Mr: Babington remarked, that the 
patient's case was one of six months’ stand- 
ing. In the early stage of the disease it might 
have been removed through the mouth with- 
out any external incision being made, but 
that at the present advanced stage of the 
disease such a mode of proceeding was im- 
possible, as, owing to the swelling of the 
parts, the man was unable to open his mouth 
sufficiently wide to admit of the free use of 
surgical instruments into it. Removed in 
the manner which it had been, it was not 
found practicable to extract the dead bone 
iu one entire mass through the opening in 
the new bone covering it; it was, therefore, 
divided into two portions by the bone- 
nippers, and thus easily removed. The in- 
creased swelling and redness of the cheek 
was occasioned by recent inflammation of 
the fibrous and muscular structures sur- 
rounding the diseased parts. 


Removat or a Fatty Tumovur.—This 
case was stated by Mr. Cutler, the operator, 
to have been avery simple and easy one. 
A fatty tumour, of some months’ growth, 
was removed from the anterior superior part 
of the humerus in the usual manner, but the 
difficulty, as the operator said, was greatly 
increased from the woman having formerly 
been cupped precisely over the part where 
the tumour was situated, thereby causing a 
closer adhesion of cellular texture, from in- 
flammation. ‘I should not have performed 
the operation,” continued Mr. C., “as the 
patient is of a very advanced age (65), had 
she not repeatedly and urgently requested 
me to do it, owing to the severe pain that 
it gave her.” 


Hyprocete.—“ In this case,” continued 
the aforesaid gentleman, “I have simply 
4 eempes the swelling and let out the fluid. 

have not injected it, as I now have found 
out what I did not know before, that the 
testicle is manifestly enlarged, and affected 
with chronic inflammation ; I shall, there- 
fore, let the man have a few days’ rest, to 
allow the inflammation to subside, and 
should the fluid collect again I shall punc- 
ture it, and afterwards inject it in the usual 
manner.” 


AMPUTATION oF THE Foot.—After the 
a of this operation Mr. Casar 
awkins spokeas follows :—“ This woman, 
Gentlemen, lost the toes of her foot about 

six years since, from typhus fever, at least 
this is the account which she gives of it 
herself. The toes sloughed off, and did not 
leave sufficient skin to cover the ends of the 
metatarsal bones ; an ulcer formed over each, 
which, with the confinement to bed for six 
ears, which she has been obliged to keep, 
as materially affected her general state of 





health. As you saw, I formed a flap of the 
flexor and extensor muscles of the dorsum 
and sole of the foot, and sawed through the 
bodies of the anterior row of tarsal bones. 
I was led to adopt this plan on account of 
its being an easier one for the surgeon, as 
also from its forming a better basis for a 
stump, and a good union over it, which is 
not always the case where the bones are 
taken off at the joints.” 


Castration.—The patient on whom this 
operation was performed by Mr. Casar 
Hawkins had been in the hospital some 
weeks. The right testis was inflamed and 
ulcerated, and there was a large opening 
above, through the abdominal parietes, in 
the direction of the spermatic chord, which 
led down to a sinus. No remedial mea- 
sures could have saved the testis, and Mr. 
Hawkins thought that the entire removal of 
the diseased part would be the best practice. 
This was accordingly done ; a director was 
passed from the superior aperture to an 
inferior one opening over the testis, and the 
two openings were laid into one; thecellular 
structure of the scrotum was dissected off, 
and the testig removed, after which about 
one inch and a half of the spermatic chord, 
which was diseased, was removed. One or 
two small arteries were tied, and strapping 
and compresses were applied, On examin- 
ing the diseased structure it was found per- 
meated by numerous abscesses, each opening 
by a sinus externally. 


Derap Bone oF THe Tarsvs.—A man was 
brought in with three sinuses occupying 
a triangular space upon the lefi tarsus. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie observed, that he did not 
precisely know what the case was, and that 
he intended to have the man brought into 
the operating theatre to see what ought to 
be done, and what ought not to be done, to 
him. The three sinuses were then connected 
together by so many incisions, and the 
triangular flaps thus formed were dissec ed 
off, and the bone exposed. After some dif- 
ficulty several portions of dead bone were 
removed, and after the wound was dressed 
the man was sent back to bed. Sir Ben- 
jamin then observed, that on cutting down 
to the bones he had found some portions of 
them (the middle and internal cuneiform) 
quite dead; these he had removed. He 
believed the disease was confined to these, 
and that the connected bones, though in- 
flamed and ulcerated, were not dead. This 
minor operation would, most probably, save 
the man from the greater one of having either 
the leg or foot amputated. 





The communication received from Mr. 
Everitt, and cases and letters forwarded 
by many other correspondents, not yet in- 
serted, will appear next week, 
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